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Jlettesid,  fyn.o.m  QLe^ilin  Alumni 


Elyria,  Ohio. 

January  13,  1941. 

Dear  Mr.  Sh  aw: 

In  the  last  issue  of  your  magazine  you  pub- 
lished a "Memory  Book  Picture.”  The  young 
lady  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture,  with 
the  large  hat,  is  Frances  Bangs  of  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa — now  deceased.  Some  of  the  other 
faces  look  familiar,  but  I cannot  name  them. 
It  must  have  been  taken  about  \94  or  *9  3. 

Josephine  Folger  Cushing,  ’9  5. 

Offer  Gladly  Accepted! 

University  Heights, 

New  York  City. 

January  4,  1941. 

Dear  Mr.  Shaw: 

This  is  a somewhat  belated  response  to  your 
article  in  the  current  Alumni  Magazine  on  the 
new  Alumni  Admissions  Counsellor  plan.  I 
well  remember  that  at  the  time  I was  seeking 
admission  to  Oberlin  it  was  only  by  chance 
that  I got  to  talk  to  an  alumna  about  my 
future  college;  I remember,  too,  that  she  was 
not  a little  responsible  for  my  wanting  to  go 
there  . . . 

The  new  plan  also  offers  many  of  us  who 
are  as  yet  living  from  hand  to  mouth  to  begin 
paying  off  some  of  that  rather  intangible  but 
nonetheless  real  debt  that  we  all  owe  to  Ober- 
lin when  we  leave  it. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  leads  up  to  the  fact 
that  I would  like  to  offer  my  services  . . . 

Arthur  Woodward,  Jr.,  ’)8. 


That  old  refrain  . . . 


"See  you  at  the 
Vars!” 


VARSITY  RESTAURANT 

OBERLIN 


The  Girls'  Collegiate  School 
of  Claremont,  California 

Thorough  college  preparation  and 
general  courses:  art,  music,  drama. 
Small  classes.  Healthful  outdoor  life. 
Tennis  . . . Riding  . . . Swimming 

Write  for  Information 
Mary  A.  Edwards  . Oberlin 

Muriel  Sait  Univ.  of  Toronto 

1102  Amherst  Ave.,  Claremont,  Cal. 

Meadowlark  School  for  Grades  2-6 


Oberlin  Nostalgia 

State  College,  Pa. 

October  1,  1940. 

Dear  Bill  and  Curt: 

Hello,  Oberlin!  Thanks  for  your  good 
wishes.  It  was  so  good  to  hear  from  "God’s 
College,”  and  you  have  no  idea  how  anxious  1 
am  to  get  the  Alumni  Magazine  to  read  all  the 
up-to-date  news.  I still  can’t  believe  I won’t 
be  back  in  Oberlin  tearing  in  and  out  of  your 
ofhees.  . . . 

I didn’t  realize  that  Oberlin  was  so  studious 
a place  until  I came  here.  They  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  study.  The  students  laughed  at 
me  when  I told  of  "library  dates”  in  Oberlin. 
The  library  is  empty  here  every  night,  except 
for  the  few  who  are  forced  to  go.  It  certainly 
takes  leaving  Oberlin  to  realize  how  wonderful 
it  is — and  the  marvelous  opportunities  we  had. 
When  I was  told  that  we  had  an  outstanding 
library,  I took  it  for  granted,  but  what  a 
shock  to  come  here  and  go  into  their  new 
library!  It  could  fit  into  about  half  of  Ober- 
lin’s,  and  you  can  never  find  the  right  books. 

ffCo/////V”  Forhush,  ’40. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

October  13,  1940. 

My  dear  Mr.  Shaw: 

...  I started  out  for  India,  but  present  war 
conditions  make  visits  to  India  impossible.  I 
spent  a rather  delightful  month  in  Japan,  in 
spite  of  the  anti-American  feeling.  The  Japan- 
ese people  in  the  country  and  small  towns  were 
very  nice — those  people  who  don’t  read  the 
papers  and  so  aren’t  so  full  of  propaganda.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  big  cities  are  certainly  not 
the  most  pleasant  places  in  the  world!  We 
didn’t  mind  so  much  being  stared  at  and  called 
names,  but  we  did  mind  having  little  kids 
spitting  and  hitting  at  us!  It  was  also  very 
disturbing  to  be  refused  food  and  service  in 
restaurants.  The  "New  Movement”  has  really 
clamped  down.  They  are  doing  away  with  all 
foreign  amusements  and  sports,  except  baseball, 
which  will  have  its  name  changed! 

So  here  I am  in  Manila,  singing  popular 
songs  over  the  radio  for  my  bread  and  butter. 
Tt’s  a lot  of  fun,  but  I’m  homesick  for  Ober- 
lin. This  morning  I was  telling  my  roommate 
here  about  "Oberlin  in  the  fall.”  He’s  almost 
ready  to  send  for  an  application  blank!  When 
I tell  him  about  "Oberlin  in  the  spring,”  he’s 
bound  to  join  our  sacred  fold.  . . . 

John  D.  Simmons,  ’40. 

With  the  Friends’  Service 
Cominittee 

Marseilles,  France. 

October  18,  1940. 

...  In  the  mornings,  I answer  my  share  of 
refugee  correspondence.  This  morning,  for  in- 
stance, I arranged  to  put  an  ad  in  the  paper  for 
a French  governess  from  Rouen.  Incidentally, 
it  took  me  a long  time  to  find  out  where 
she  was  from  because  her  "r”  was  so  guttural 
that  I thought  she  was  saying  "Cruen!”  She 
wants  to  find  work  down  here  while  she  tries 
to  locate  her  mother,  who  was  lost  during  the 
great  flight  from  the  North.  She  has  not  been 
able  to  go  back  home  with  the  other  evacuees 
for  that  reason  and  because  she  was  too  ill  due 
to  lack  of  food  and  poor  food.  . . . 

While  I was  working  on  the  correspondence, 
a sweet-faced  young  French  woman  came  in. 
She  said  she  was  an  evacuee  from  Paris  and 
unable  to  return  because  her  husband  is  Eng- 
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lish.  The  French  Government  has  really  done 
a remarkably  fine  job  handling  the  refugees 
from  the  war  area — they  arranged  shelter  and 
food  for  them  here,  and  then  later  provided 
trains  to  take  them  back.  While  people  waited 
to  take  trains,  they  received  a special  allocation, 
but  if  they  had  an  opportunity  to  return  (as 
this  woman  had,  theoretically)  and  did  not  do 
so,  the  allocation,  food  and  shelter  was  stopped, 
quite  naturally  and  properly.  Th.s  particular 
young  woman  wanted  us  to  take  her  little 
seven-year-old  child  in  our  colony  while  she 
is  looking  for  work,  and  I had  the  pleasure  of 
telling  her  that  I thought  we  could. 

Yesterday,  1 had  a talk  with  a very  lovely 
French  woman  who  used  to  live  in  Paris,  and 
who  can  tell  a perfectly  hair-raising  tale  with 
the  greatest  casualness  of  her  odyssey  from 
Paris  last  spring  with  her  two  little  boys.  She 
has  no  idea  of  where  her  husband  is.  She  had 
put  her  two  small  children  in  a pension  here, 
but  there  is  no  room  for  her  there  so  she  stays 
on  in  a tiny  hotel  room  that  does  not  even  have 
a window.  She  works  very  hard  all  day  bur 
cannot  earn  enough  to  support  herself  and  the 
two  children,  so  she  is  getting  into  debt  all 
the  time.  The  woman  for  whom  she  works  is 
leaving  next  week,  so  after  that  she  won  t even 
have  a job — yet  she  is  courageous  as  can  be, 
animated,  a thoroughly  delightful  person.  Just 
last  week  we  opened  a house  here  in  Marsei  es 
to  take  care  of  just  such  cases  as  hers.  It  used 
to  be  the  Scandinavian  Seamen’s  Home.  Since 
we  are  using  it  strictly  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  combination  gives  rise  to  many  jo  'es, 
as  you  can  imagine! 

However,  the  house  is  very  attractive,  solidly 
built  on  a nice  sunny,  tree-lined  street.  ic 
walls  arc  freshly  painted,  and  there  is  lots  o 
light  and  air.  The  house  is  on  a cooperative 
basis,  with  each  woman  doing  her  share  ot  t 1C 
work. 
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About  This  Issue 


the  cover  is  a scene  familiar  to  every 
Oberlin  alumnus:  Peters  Court  be- 
tween classes. 

thanks  to  our  Class  Correspondents, 
the  alumni  news  section  has  doubled  in 
size  and  interest. 


leading  articles  by  Mr.  Artz  and 
Mr.  Lang  present  views  of  the  Euro- 
pean situation  held  by  many  of  the 
faculty  and  students.  Opinion  is  by  no 
means  unanimous,  and  debate  con- 
tinues to  rage  on  every  side. 


. . . There  is  very  great  need  for  clothing 
here  because  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
came  here  last  summer  with  only  the  clothes 
they  were  wearing,  and  they  have  been  suffer- 
ing ever  since,  and  suffer  now,  and  will  suffer 
increasingly  from  lack  of  clothes. 

Allen  T.  Bon iicll,  ’3  3. 

Appreciative  Testimonial 
Appreciated 

Unity,  Pa. 

January  27,  1941. 

Dear  Mr.  Sha  w: 

I thought  I could  get  along  without  the 
Alumni  Magazine  this  year.  However,  I have 
changed  my  mind  since  I have  taken  time  to 
reflect  upon  what  an  indispensiblc  tie  it  is  with 
the  College  and  former  college  friends.  Con- 
gratulations on  the  fine  piece  of  work  you  are 
doing.  I look  forward  to  the  Magazine  from 
month  to  month,  and  like  to  keep  it  within  easy 
reach  on  the  library  table — for  my  friends,  as 
well  as  for  myself. 

Katherine  Danins  Berryhill,  ’ 29 . 


Work  Goes  on  in  China 

Peking,  China. 

December  2,  1940. 

Dear  Mr.  Shaw: 

...  I am  glad  to  have  called  to  my  attention 
the  fine  article  on  "Who  Runs  Your  College?” 
which  you  ran  in  the  October  issue.  It  is  very 
informing  and  pride-arousing.  The  October 
number  has  just  arrived,  luckily  passing  the 
censors  in  spite  of  the  "democracy”  contained 
in  it.  Our  Time,  Christian  Century,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  Reader's  Digest  often  fail  to 
come  through. 

Mrs.  Wilder  (Gertrude  Stanley,  ’91)  and  I 
are  living  and  working  in  the  College  of  Chi- 
nese Studies,  Peking.  This  is  a post-graduate 
institution  founded  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Chinese  language,  literature  and  culture  to 
foreigners.  We  give  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  three  years,  one  year  of  which  must  be 
in  residence  here.  A recent  candidate  for  a de- 
gree had  it  conferred  with  suitable  ceremony 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington; 
another  candidate  came  out  on  a three-weeks’ 
bicycle  trip  from  the  interior  of  China,  cross- 
( Con  tinned  on  page  32,  Col.  3 ) 


CALENDAR  OF  OBERLIN 
EVENTS 

February 

21  Gray  Memorial  Basketball 
Game,  Alumni  vs.  Varsity. 

22  Meeting  of  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Alumni  Association 
Luncheon  Meeting  of  Oberlin 
Alumni  Council,  1:00  p.  m., 
Oberlin  Inn. 

24  Basketball  at  Baldwin-Wallace 

28  Dramatic  Assn.  Play,  "Cradle 
Song” 

March 

1 Basketball  with  Denison 

6 Ohio  Conference  Swimming 
Meet  at  Oberlin 

7 Conference  Swimming  Meet 
Intra-Mural  Sports  Festival 

12  Sigma  Xi  Installation 

15  Women’s  Glee  Club  Home  Con- 
cert 

17-  Student  Pan-American  Con- 

1 9 ference 

20  Y ale-Princeton  All-Star  Girls’ 
Basketball  Game 

29  Spring  Recess  Begins 

April 

8 End  of  Spring  Recess 
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and 

DRAPERY 
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1917-1940 


luf.  ty'ie.dd'Uch  B.  /Uty,  '16 

Professor  of  History 


W HEN  I was  a student  in  Oberlin  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago,  war  and  conscription  faced  my  generation  as  they 
now  face  you.  As  I have  talked  with  you,  during  the  last 
fourteen  months,  no  question  has  so  insistently  haunted  my 
mind  as  this  one:  Why  are  1917  and  1940  so  different  on 
the  campuses  of  our  colleges  and  universities? 

Certainly  the  present  war  has  not  lacked  its  dramatic 
chapters:  the  crushing  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  of  Poland, 
the  superb  self-defense  of  Finland  against  the  vicious  attack 
of  the  Soviets,  the  sudden  downfall  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  finally  the  collapse  of  Firance. 
We  hear  much  about  conscientious  objectors.  Arc  these 
outrages  not  matters  for  conscientious  objection?  Have  we 
no  imagination  and  no  sense  of  values?  Are  murder  and 
brutalities  nothing  because  they  happen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street?  At  this  very  hour  we  see  England  making  a 
stand  that  seems  as  heroic  and  as  significant  for  Western 
Civilization  as  that  made  by  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae, 
by  the  Franks  against  the  Mohammedan  hords  at  Tours,  and 
by  the  Dutch  against  the  forces  of  the  Counter-Reforma- 
tion. And  yet,  in  such  apocalyptic  times  as  these,  some 
Americans  still  look  at  the  events  in  Europe  and  Asia  with 
the  perfect  detachment  with  which  one  might  observe  a 
comet  streaking  across  the  sky. 

Why  This  Detachment? 

Why  1917  in  this  chapel  differs  from  1940  within  the 
same  four  walls  is  a complicated  problem.  I can  here  speak 
of  only  four  aspects  of  it.  Since  1917  we  have  been  the 
victims  of  two  myths,  myths  that  have  deceived  a whole 
generation.  In  1917  and  1918  the  American  participation 
in  the  First  World  War — following  some  ten  years  of  Bull 
Moose  idealism — was  too  largely  presented  as  a generous 
crusade  which  involved  no  material  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  men  who  set  forth  these  issues  in  my  college 
days  often  made  it  appear  that  it  was  out  of  pure  idealism 
and  magnanimity  and  theoretical  love  of  democracy  that  the 
Americans  were  going  over  to  help  the  sorely  tried  English 
and  French.  This  less-than-half-truth  ignored  the  central 
fact  in  the  whole  situation:  that,  for  a century  the  United 
States  had  depended  on  the  co-operation  of  the  British 
Fleet.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  which  saved  us  from  endless 
meddling  by  European  powers,  and  thus  prevented  the  in- 
evitable Balkanization  of  the  Americas,  this  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  through  its  entire  history  been  bottomed  on  Brit- 
ish ships,  British  seamen,  and  British  guns.  Our  true  rela- 
tion to  Great  Britain  has  been  and  still  is  best  symbolized  by 
the  three  thousand  miles  of  undefended  frontier  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  So  actually  the  threat  to 

Summary  of  Chapel  talk,  December  2,  1940. 


British  sea  power  in  the  years  1914  to  1917  was  a serious 
military  and  economic  threat  to  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  entered  the  war  in  1917  to  defend  itself. 
Contrary  to  the  views  of  some,  the  American  participation 
in  the  First  World  War  was  not  a beautiful  gesture  to  repay 
the  debt  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Lafayette.  It  was  a plain 
military  necessity. 

The  second  myth  came  after  1919,  when  the  ideals  of 
Wilson’s  "Fourteen  Points”  were  not  realized,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  American  people  scuttled  them.  A wave  of 
pessimism  and  of  cynicism  swept  all  the  countries  of  the 
western  world.  Then  all  wars  seemed  bad;  any  peace  seemed 
a good  peace.  Many  American  intellectuals  insisted  that  the 
War  of  1914  to  18  had  meant  nothing.  It  was  just  one 
imperialism  against  another.  The  guilt  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
and  of  William  II  was  exactly  the  same.  These  same  intellec- 
tuals insisted  that  American  participation  had  been  entirely 
due  to  the  malicious  scheming  and  trickery  of  the  bankers 
and  of  the  munition  makers,  and  to  the  propaganda  sent  out 
by  the  British  government. 

So  the  naive  idealism  of  1917  was  supplanted  by  the 
equally  naive  cynicism  of  the  nineteen  twenties  and  thirties. 
As  a consequence,  recent  student  generations  in  the  old 
world  and  in  the  new  have  grown  up  in  an  illusionist  men- 
tality. The  whole  international  situation  changed  rapidly 
after  193  3 when  the  Nazis  came  to  power,  but  the  outlook 
of  most  of  the  British,  French  and  Americans  stayed  very 
much  where  it  had  been  in  the  nineteen-twenties.  The 
peoples  of  these  three  great  democracies  have  been  in  the 
most  dangerous  position  for  either  an  individual  or  a nation, 
they  have  not  faced  the  facts  and  they  have  not  been  able 
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to  control  their  fears.  They  have  been  in  a state  of  per- 
plexed softness.  They  have  conscience  but  no  faith,  and  face 
ruthless  dictatorships  that  have  faith  but  no  conscience. 
The  resulting  confusion  was  dramatically  shown  in  the 
crisis  of  1938  and  1939. 

Thus  everywhere,  in  England,  France  and  the  United 
States,  people  believed  only  what  they  wanted  to  believe. 
They  kept  talking  peace  when  there  was  no  peace,  and  thus 
did  more  for  Hitler  than  anything  ever  done  for  him  by 
his  eighty  million  German  subjects.  How  the  Munich 
crisis  of  September,  1938,  and  all  the  events  that  have 
followed  it  down  to  the  present  have  caught  millions  in  an 
unprepared  frame  of  mind  is  now  history.  Those  under 
thirty  are  particularly  out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  They  arc,  however,  less  to  blame  for  their  in- 
difference and  their  unawarcncss  of  the  dangers  than  those 
over  thirty  who  should  have  known  better. 

A third  reason  for  our  mental  unpreparedness  has  been 
the  escapism  and  the  false  objectivity  of  the  ministers  and 
of  the  teachers,  especially  the  teachers  of  the  social  sciences. 
Having  badly  overstated  their  case  in  1917  and  1918,  they 
rightly  tried  thereafter  to  be  mpre  objective.  But  in  the 
process  they  arrived  either  at  standing  on  their  heads  or 
burying  them  in  the  sand.  They  went  to  any  length  rather 
than  make  a decision.  Teachers  became  ashamed  to  show 
any  convictions,  perhaps  in  fear  that  they  might  be  thought 
holy-rollers  or  communists.  As  a result,  they  often  ignored 
all  values.  The  scholar,  the  minister,  and  the  teacher  should 
be  careful,  reasonable,  and  judicious,  but  being  judicious 
means  more  than  merely  collecting  evidence,  just  as  being 
open-minded  does  not  mean  keeping  your  mind  open  at 
both  ends.  These  "irresponsibles”  have  forgotten  that  being 
judicious  means  finally  to  make  a judgment,  and  being 
judicious,  ever  since  Socrates,  has  meant  including  in  one’s 
judgment  fundamental  moral  values. 

Finally,  a fourth  reason  for  the  apathy  of  today  is  the 
prolonged  economic  crisis  that  began  in  1929.  This  has 
shown  up  the  internal  weakness  of  our  democracy:  its  failure 
to  provide  security  and  work  for  all  its  citizens,  its  failure 
to  use  its  farms  and  machines  to  the  limit  of  their  produc- 
tive capacity,  the  complacency  and  selfishness  of  the  hold- 
ing classes,  and  a lack  of  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
government,  of  capital,  and  of  labor.  Drift  and  bitterness 
have  led  some  to  believe  that  if  the  communists  or  the 
Nazis  come  we  would  have  nothing  to  lose  but  our  troubles. 
It  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  disappointed  and  the  embittered 
that  the  real,  effective  Fifth  Column  would  be  recruited. 
So,  to  defend  ourselves  against  totalitarianism  the  conflict 
must  go  on  on  two  fronts.  The  isolationists  and  pacifists 
are  right  when  they  insist  that  we  must  reconstruct  democ- 
racy at  home.  America  must  be  made  worth  defending,  but 
it  cannot  be  made  worth  defending  unless  wc  first  defend  it. 
If  Britain  goes  down,  no  New  Deal  can  save  us. 

There  are  other  and  equally  significant  factors  which 
make  1940  differ  from  1917.  I have  mentioned  only  four: 
the  crusading  myth  of  1917  which  dreamed  too  much,  the 
myth  of  the  twenties  and  thirties  that  sneered  too  long,  the 
false  objectivity  of  our  preachers  and  teachers,  an  objec- 
tivity that  "taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,”  and  lastly 
the  economic  maladjustments  of  our  democracy. 

1940  Issues  Are  More  Clear 

On  the  material  side  the  international  issues  arc  much 
clearer  now  than  they  were  in  1917.  Wc  arc  now  threatened 


by  the  possibility  of  being  surrounded  by  a hostile  world, 
by  Japan  in  the  Pacific,  by  Germany  in  the  Atlantic.  If 
the  totalitarian  powers  triumph,  we  will  have  to  buy  and 
sell  and  think  only  as  we  are  told.  It  is  unimaginable  that, 
with  a German  victory,  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  a 
liberal  government  in  the  United  States.  Where  would  then 
be  our  freedom  of  speech,  our  American  labor  movement, 
and  the  social  gains  of  the  New  Deal?  In  a United  States 
defeated,  or  even  seriously  menaced  by  the  totalitarian 
powers  that  spit  on  our  liberties  and  are  greedy  for  our 
wealth,  your  right  to  study,  to  choose  a career,  and  to 
control  your  own  life  would  be  swept  away,  and  the  hell 
that  engulfs  France  would  engulf  you. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  that  menace  us,  our  pacifists  and 
our  isolationists  seem  like  the  lunatic  who  plays  the  piano 
while  the  house  is  burning.  There  are  times  when  a peace 
hysteria  is  more  dangerous  to  the  values  of  our  civilization 
than  a war  hysteria.  If  England  goes  down,  no  German  or 
Japanese  army  or  navy  need  come  near  us — Hitler  once 
boasted  that  he  could  take  over  Brazil  without  raising  his 
hand — but  economic  pressure  and  wholesale  Fifth  Column 
activities  in  both  the  Americas  would  force  us  to  do  the 
will  of  those  who  would  then  direct  the  world  from  Berlin 
and  Tokio. 

On  the  spiritual  side  the  issues  are  again  clearer  than  they 
were  in  1917.  We  are  threatened  with  the  success  of  a revolt 
against  the  great  values  of  western  civilization,  a revolt 
against  the  ideals  of  justice  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  against 
the  moderation  of  Greece,  against  the  Roman  respect  for 
law,  against  the  charity  of  the  Christian  Church,  against 
the  belief  in  reason  and  the  humanitarianism  of  the  18th 
century  Enlightenment,  and,  finally,  against  the  liberal 
democracy  of  Mazzini,  Gladstone,  and  Lincoln.  Totalitari- 
anism wars  to  the  death  on  all  individuals  and  groups  that 
maintain  any  loyalty  to  these  ideals.  Totalitarianism  is  the 
negation  of  God  erected  into  a system.  Well  may  each  of 
us  ask  himself,  what  have  I thought,  or  said,  cr  done  to  aid 
the  war  against  such  evils? 

What  Kind  of  a World  Are  You  to  Defend? 

The  lights  of  our  civilization  are  going  out;  if  they  are 
relighted  the  Americans  will  relight  them.  No  one  else. 
Many  of  you  have  registered;  some  of  you  may  see  military 
service.  It  is  now  your  part  to  decide  what  you  are  defend- 
ing. It  is  now  your  part  to  decide  what  kind  of  a world 
you  demand  when  this  season  of  conflict  is  over.  It  was  the 
disaster  of  the  last  war  that  it  gave  us  only  two  decades  of 
peace,  and  that  our  fellow  countrymen  did  not  know  clearly 
what  they  were  fighting  for,  nor  what  they  had  won,  nor 
how  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  future.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions may  have  been  a failure,  but  is  was  a beginning  and 
some  sort  of  federation  must  result.  Because  Marathon  did 
not  make  Athens  "safe  for  democracy,”  Salamis  had  to  be 
fought  and  won.  The  rigid  economic  planning  of  fascism 
in  Germany  and  Italy  and  of  communism  in  Russia  proves 
to  be  chiefly  a war  economy  and  one  that  has  become  a 
curse  to  mankind,  and  yet  some  form  of  greater  social  con- 
trol is  essential.  It  can  never  be  for  my  generation  to  de- 
cide what  are  the  values  for  which  you  will  stand,  the  values 
you  will  defend,  and  the  values  in  your  civilization  you  hope 
to  enlarge.  That  is  for  you  to  decide. 

It  is  a long  road,  but  there  is  no  turning  back,  and,  for 
those  who  endure,  there  is  a light  at  the  end. 
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A 

jTLN  avalanche  begins  slowly.  There  are  warnings — there 
were  many  in  January,  1940 — but  it  is  often  a long  time 
before  it  comes  sweeping  down  to  engulf  the  land  below. 

Few  could  hear  the  warnings  as  the  year  began.  Though 
everyone  had  an  opinion  on  the  war,  and  most  people  want- 
ed to  see  Britain  win,  few  felt  that  the  United  States  either 
would  be  or  should  be  involved.  There  was  sympathy  for 
Finland,  traditional  American  sympathy  for  the  underdog, 
though  it  has  been  suggested  that  all  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican knew  about  the  Finns  was  that  they  were  good  athletes 
and  paid  their  debts.  There  were  bombings  and  sinkings,  but 
one  could  look  on  them  with  some  detachment. 

On  April  9 that  detachment  was  shattered,  and  in  two 
months  we  were  incredulously  reading  that  the  Maginot 
line,  symbol  of  invincibility,  had  been  taken  from  the  rear. 
Events  abroad,  flung  in  our  faces  with  all  the  adjectives  at 
the  command  of  radio  and  press,  made  it  easy  to  win  support 
for  aid  to  Britain,  and  brought  general  acquiescence  in  a 
costly  program  of  national  defense. 

For  Defense  Against  War 

Enlarged  defense  appropriations  had  already  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  January.  In  May,  bringing  cold 
fear  to  Congress  by  his  horror  tale  depicting  enemy  bombers 
over  the  sheltered  homes  of  St.  Louis  and  Omaha,  Roosevelt 
asked  for  a billion  more.  Two  days  later  the  National  De- 
fense Advisory  Commission  was  formed,  with  William  S. 
Knudsen,  president  of  General  Motors,  as  chairman.  In 
June,  just  before  the  French  armistice,  Roosevelt  displayed 
his  customary  political  skill  by  creating  a "union”  cabinet, 
with  two  Republicans,  Stimson  and  Knox,  in  the  war  and 
navy  posts.  Both  men  could  be  counted  on  to  support  the 
administration’s  foreign  policy  and  plans  for  conscription. 
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Later  in  the  year  Knudsen,  Stimson,  and  Knox,  together 
with  Sidney  Hillman,  loyal  New  Deal  labor  leader,  were 
placed  on  a supreme  defense  council. 

In  July,  the  President  asked  for  five  billions  more,  and 
a seventy  per  cent  increase  in  the  navy:  a two-ocean  fleet, 
including  seventeen  new  battleships  and  166  new  destroyers. 
While  he  reaffirmed  his  intention  of  keeping  out  of  the  war, 
and  solemnly  repeated  his  resolve  never  to  send  American 
troops  abroad,  Roosevelt  was  secretly  negotiating  with  Bri- 
tain in  August  to  trade  fifty  over-age  destroyers  for  naval 
and  air  bases  in  British  possessions  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
On  August  29,  Secretary  Hull  inquired  of  the  British  am- 
bassador whether  Churchill’s  plan  to  send  the  British  fleet 
abroad  in  the  event  of  a defeat  at  home  represented  "the 
settled  policy  of  the  British  government.”  Four  days  later 
the  transfer  of  the  destroyers  and  bases  was  ratified  by  the 
exchange  of  diplomatic  notes,  without  submission  to  Con- 
gress, and  supported  by  a labored  legal  opinion  made  to 
order  by  the  Attorney  General.  The  President  continues  to 
deny  that  secret  commitments  have  been  made  concerning 
joint  Anglo-American  naval  action,  but  latest  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  United  States  and  Britain  have  also  agreed 
on  joint  use  of  the  British  base  at  Singapore. 

Peace-Time  Conscription  Comes  In 

The  Burke-Wadsworth  military  conscription  bill  had 
been  before  Congress  since  late  June.  Under  the  stress  and 
fear  of  German  successes  abroad,  with  Americans  hysteric- 
ally forming  anti-parachute  brigades,  Congress  at  first  plan- 
ned a sweeping  draft  which  would  have  required  the  regis- 
tration of  every  man  between  the  ages  of  18  and  64.  As 
finally  approved  on  September  16,  it  provided  for  the  regis- 
tration of  men  from  21  to  3 5 inclusive.  More  than  16,000,- 
000  registered  a month  later.  Deferment  was  provided  for 
men  with  dependents,  men  in  "essential”  occupations,  and 
defectives.  A moderate  "draft  industry”  amendment  made 
conscription  more  palatable  by  giving  the  government  au- 
thority to  take  over  manufacturing  plants  on  a "fair  and 
just”  rental  basis  during  the  emergency,  if  their  owners  re- 
fused to  give  preference  to  defense  orders.  A mild  Excess 
Profits  Tax  bill  sought  to  bolster  labor’s  morale  by  curbing 
capital. 

The  first  draftees  were  summoned  in  November;  800,000 
are  to  be  in  training  by  next  June.  Registration  and  con- 
scription have  in  general  been  accepted  with  resignation. 
Conscientious  objectors  "by  reason  of  religious  training  and 
belief”  have  been  exempted  from  carrying  guns,  but  may  be 
drafted  into  labor  service.  The  government  served  notice  in 
the  case  of  eight  Union  Theological  Seminary  students  that 
it  would  tolerate  no  objection  to  the  spirit  or  methods  of 
the  act.  The  students  steadfastly  refused  to  register,  though 
as  divinity  students  they  would  have  been  exempt  from 
service.  Sentenced  to  a year  and  a day  in  prison,  they  made 
the  first  practical  protest  against  conscription. 
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Before  December,  appropriations  for  defense,  including 
future  commitments,  totalled  $ 17,692,000,000.  Actual  con- 
tracts have  been  let  for  over  ten  billion  dollars,  but  it  will 
be  many  months  before  the  army  and  navy  can  be  en- 
larged. In  September  General  Marshall  revealed  that  the 
army  had  about  1,500  planes  useful  in  modern  warfare, 
though  only  about  500  were  thoroughly  up-to-date.  The 
schedule  calls  for  nearly  13,000  to  be  delivered  to  the 
army  before  the  end  of  1942,  but  only  5 0 combat  planes 
were  ready  in  December.  The  regular  army  is  meagerly 
equipped  with  even  the  most  elementary  of  weapons — the 
modern  infantry  rifle.  On  August  1,  only  49,000  of  the 
approved  semi-automatic  type  were  on  hand,  and  about 
190,000  were  on  order — this  for  an  army  which  will  num- 
ber 1,400,000  by  next  July.  It  is  apparent  that  for  some 
time  the  principal  value  of  the  conscription  program  to  the 
government  will  be  the  education  of  youth  in  the  war  spirit. 

The  two-ocean  fleet  will  not  be  ready  until  1945.  It  takes 
eighteen  months  to  build  even  a destroyer,  and  only  eight  of 
them  are  to  be  completed  in  1941.  It  will  be  1943  before 
Roosevelt  can  implement  his  bellicose  statements  with  a sub- 
stantial number  of  new  warships. 

American  Neutrality  on  the  Way  Out 

As  the  year  ended,  the  last  vestiges  of  our  neutrality  legis- 
lation were  disappearing  under  the  stress  of  aid  to  Britain. 
The  President  established  a "rule  of  thumb”  to  make  half 
of  our  war  production  available  to  England.  Britain  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  seize  and  turn  over  to  her  the 
foreign  vessels  tied  up  in  American  harbors,  and  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  intention  of  circumventing  the  "cash 
and  carry”  law  in  order  to  lend  war  supplies  to  Britain. 
Others  urged  that  the  United  States  convoy  British  shipping 
to  mid-Atlantic.  Though  Germany  has  announced  that  it 
would  consider  the  transfer  of  the  idle  foreign  vessels  as  an 
act  of  war,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  ships  will 
not  be  seized  when  England  needs  them.  Roosevelt’s  words 
on  December  29,  "my  sole  purpose  is  to  keep  war  away  from 
our  country  and  our  people,”  seemed  to  grant  mere  lip  serv- 
ice to  peace. 

An  Academic  Question? 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  no  friend  of  appease- 
ment, has  said  that  "to  demand  that  the  nation  spend  ten 
billions  for  preparedness  and  in  the  same  breath  pledge  that 
no  American  boy  shall  fight  on  foreign  soil  is  to  state  an 
obvious  contradiction.”  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick  writes 
frankly  in  the  New  York  Times:  "The  question  is  academic; 
we  are  already  in.  We  have  been  in  the  war  morally  from 
the  beginning.  We  have  been  in  it  materially  since  we  lifted 
the  embargo  on  arms  to  Britain.  Legally  ...  we  have  been 
in  it  since  we  traded  fifty  American  destroyers  for  bases  in 
the  Caribbean  ...  We  are  almost  certain  to  give  credit 
when  cash  is  exhausted,  and  to  use  our  ships  to  transport 
supplies  when  the  need  becomes  acute.”  President  Conant  of 
Harvard  declares  that  if  we  wish  England  to  win,  "it  be- 
comes purely  a matter  of  strategy  whether  at  some  later 
time  active  belligerency  is  required.”  National  Commander 
Warner  of  the  American  Legion,  abrogating  the  Legion’s 
policy  of  non-involvement  in  foreign  wars,  glows  with 
pride:  "A  new  and  great  destiny  ...  is  necessarily  bound  to 
sweep  us  beyond  the  actual  boundaries  of  our  continental 
United  States.”  David  Popper  in  the  impartial  Foreign 
Policy  Reports  concludes  that  the  Army  "is  not  greatly 
alarmed  by  the  prospects  of  an  invasion  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  in  1941  . . . Yet,  unless  the  General  Staff  has 
abandoned  the  classical  foundation  of  American  strategy,  it 
must  be  planning  for  offensive  operations  . . . The  meas- 


ure of  Britain’s  need  may  call  for  the  dispatch  of  small, 
mobile  units  to  occupy  outlying  points  like  Dakar  or  even 
Singapore  . . . Ultimately  . . . large  American  forces 
might  participate  in  a British  offensive  on  the  European 
continent.  At  present  it  is  politically  inexpedient  for  either 
military  or  political  leaders  to  refer  to  this  possibility  in 
public  statements.”  Dr.  Virgil  Jordan,  president  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  in  an  address  on 
December  10  before  the  Investment  Bankers’  Association, 
declared  that  "it  must  be  unmistakably  clear  to  any  intelli- 
gent person  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  this  war  as  the 
economic  ally  of  England  . . . Whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
war,  America  has  embarked  on  a career  of  imperialism  . . . 
We  have  no  alternative,  in  truth,  than  to  move  along  the 
road  we  have  been  travelling  . . . with  the  conquest  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  and  our  participation  in  the  last  World 
War.” 

Latin-American  Relations 

The  Havana  Conference  in  July  strengthened  our  posi- 
tion in  Latin  America.  Over  Argentina’s  objections,  Hull 
pushed  through  a plan  for  "provisional  administration”  of 
any  European  colony  in  the  Americas  which  might  be  sub- 
ject to  seizure  or  change  of  sovereignty.  A $500,000,000 
fund,  administered  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  was  estab- 
lished to  offset  Nazi  trade.  Our  trade  with  Latin  America 
is  rising  slowly,  but  still  accounts  for  only  twenty  per  cent 
of  our  total  foreign  commerce.  Uruguay  has  given  us  a 
naval  base,  though  some  other  southern  countries,  suspicious 
of  Yankee  imperialism,  may  be  slower  to  agree.  The  Chilean 
defense  minister  Hernandez  has  declared  that  “the  ceding  of 
bases  does  not  imply  co-operation  but  submission.” 

In  the  Far  East,  though  we  recently  granted  a hundred 
million  dollar  loan  to  struggling  China,  our  trade  with 
Japan  continues  to  increase.  Though  aviation  gasoline  is 
no  longer  being  shipped,  we  are  still  feeding  Japan’s  war 
economy  with  increasing  amounts  of  American  goods. 

Significance  of  the  Presidential  Election 

In  reelecting  Roosevelt  it  would  appear  that  the  people 
had  overwhelmingly  endorsed  his  policies.  Actually  they 
had  little  choice.  48,000,000  Americans  turned  out  in  a 
record  vote  after  a bitter  campaign;  nearly  22,000,000  voted 
for  Willkie,  the  largest  number  ever  to  support  a Republi- 
can candidate;  yet  Willkie  not  only  endorsed  every  major 
feature  of  Roosevelt’s  foreign  policy,  but  was  prepared  to 
swallow  almost  the  whole  of  the  New  Deal.  Isolationists 
and  interventionists,  liberals  and  reactionaries  were  strange 
bedfellows  in  both  party  camps.  The  third  term  issue  un- 
doubtedly accounted  for  some  of  Willkie’s  vote,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  his  strongest  support  came  from  agricultural 
states  of  the  mid-west,  which  had  not  benefited  by  the  war 
boom  in  indusry.  The  first  test  of  the  Hatch  "clean  poli- 
tics” act,  limiting  campaign  contributions  to  one  committee 
to  three  million  dollars,  showed  that  the  result  was  merely 
to  scatter  contributions,  and  it  became  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  determine  how  much  was  being  spent.  The  Demo- 
cratic majorities  in  Congress  were  unimpaired.  Though  the 
Republicans  gained  three  seats  in  the  Senate,  the  Demo- 
crats won  eight  in  the  House.  Minor  parties  were  buried 
from  sight.  Both  the  Socialist  and  Communist  parties  were 
ruled  off  the  ballot  in  many  states,  and  polled  a negligible 
vote.  The  Communists,  on  whom  Dies  has  continued  to 
spend  large  Congressional  appropriations  in  an  effort  to 
prove  that  they  constitute  a serious  threat  to  democracy, 
again  were  unable  to  influence  any  substantial  part  of  the 
electorate. 
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Cushman,  Clarissa  Fairchild  (Mrs. 
Robert  E),  ’ll.  1 'Wanted  to  Mur- 
der. Farrar  and  Rinehart,  New  York. 
306  pp.  $2.00.  Originally  pub- 
lished as  a serial  in  a national  maga- 
zine, this  novel  won  the  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart  Mystery  Prize. 

Fitch,  James  Monroe,  ’00.  The  Ring 
Buster.  224  pp.  New  York,  Rcvell, 
$2.00. 

A novel  of  life  in  up-state  New 
York  along  the  Erie  Canal,  this  book 
deals  with  such  historical  figures  as 
Governor  Tilden  and  Grover  Cleveland 
as  well  as  two  strata  of  society,  the 
people  who  live  on  the  "right”  and 
"wrong”  sides  of  the  Canal.  Cleveland 
and  Tilden  are  the  actual  heroes  of  the 
story  in  beating  the  Canal  "Ring.” 

Hart,  Hornell  N.,  TO.  Chart  for  Hap- 
piness. MacMillan  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1940.  209  pp.  $2.00. 
Hawkins,  Everett  D.,  ’28.  Dismissal 
Com pensation.  Princeton  Press, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  407  pp 
$4.00.  The  first  book  to  give  com- 
plete treatment  of  this  aspect  of  in- 
dustrial relations.  Of  special  inter- 
est to  company  executives  and  labor 
leaders. 

Hutcheson,  Ernest,  Hon.,  ’3  3.  A Musi- 
cal Guide  to  the  Richard  Wagner 
Ring  of  the  Nibelung.  Simon  and 
Schuster,  New  York.  231  pp.  $2.75. 

Lin,  Mousheng  H.,  M.  A.,  ’32.  History 
of  Utopias  (Anti-Statism) . 2nd  edi- 
tion. Burstein  and  Chappe,  270  La- 
fayette Street,  New  York.  87  pp. 
$2. SO. 

May,  Rollo,  ’30.  The  Springs  of  Crea- 
tive Living.  Abington  Cokesbury 
Press,  New  York.  271  pp.  $2.00. 

Meissner,  Wilhelmine  E.,  and  Meyers, 
Elizabeth  Yeend,  ’2  8 (Mrs.  James 
G.).  Basketball  for  Girls.  A.  S. 
Barnes  Co  , New  York.  87  pp.  illus- 
trated. $1.00. 

Raine,  William  McLeod,  ’94.  Square 
Shooter.  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  New 
York.  304  pp.  $0.5  0. 

Steele,  Wayne  H.,  ’22.  The  Religion 
of  Beauty.  Hobert  Press,  1177  East 
5 5th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  324  pp. 
$3.00. 

Wimer,  Edwin  J.,  D.  B , ’26.  The  Sil- 
ent Heroine,  and  Other  Sketches. 
Fortuny’s,  New  York.  71  pp.  $1.00. 
Harper  Brothers  last  fall  published  a 
book  by  Professor  Walter  M.  Horton 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology, 
entitled  "Can  Christianity  Save  Civil- 
ization?” The  book  was  started  in 


193  8 when  Dr.  Horton  was  on  a world 
tour. 

Professor  F/.  W.  Kaufmann,  of  the 
German  department,  is  author  of  "Ger- 
man Dramatists  of  the  19th  Century,” 
published  by  Lymanhouse  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  book  covers  a field  hereto- 
fore neglected  in  histories  of  German 
literature. 

Erwin  N.  Griswold,  ’2  5,  is  author 
of  a recently  published  book  called 
"Cases  and  Materials  on  Federal  Taxa- 
tion.” He  is  a member  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  faculty. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sprout,  ’24 

Brown,  Robert  Elliott,  ’01,  Selected 
Poems,  Oberlin  Printing  Company, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  1940.  94  pp.  $1.75. 
For  those  who  knew  Professor 
Brown,  the  poems  in  this  collection 
will  have  the  special  quality  of  an  eve- 
ning spent  with  the  author.  In  mood 
as  well  as  subject-matter,  they  reveal 
that  sweep  of  interests,  that  flexibility 
of  sympathies  which  invariably  point- 
ed his  conversation.  Limericks  like 
"Okay”  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  de- 
votional stanzas  like  "No  Room  in  the 
Inn”  at  the  other,  and  between  them 
lyrics  as  differently  evoked  as  "Carry 
On”  and  "A’  the  Day”  corroborate  the 
impression  of  manysidedness  which  his 
talk,  indeed  his  life’s  activities,  cre- 
ated. More  than  that,  they  enrich  this 
impression  with  shades  of  thought  and 
feeling  too  personal  to  have  been  con- 
veyed by  any  other  medium,  intima- 
cies of  mind  and  heart  that  the  pen 
alone  could  utter.  As  he  himself  put 
it: 

Thoughts  are  nuggets. 

They  lie  in  the  swift 
Still  waters  of  the  mind , 

As  in  celestial  rivers 
Shine  the  Pleiades. 

But  his  verse  was  not  meant  for  his 
acquaintances  only,  wide  as  that  circle 
was  and  eagerly  as  they  will  cherish 
this  legacy  of  his  spirit.  He  addressed 
it,  first  and  last,  to  all  who  enjoy  dis- 


covering magic  in  everyday  things:  a 
sun  dial,  prairies,  "the  swish  of  the 
wind,”  a bridge,  "cattle  on  the  sky- 
line,” the  evening  tide.  For  he  was,  in 
a very  real  sense,  a man  to  whom  ex- 
perience was  a constant  miracle,  to  be 
apprehended  in  choice  moments  and 
never  wholly.  All  the  poems  in  the 
volume  testify  to  this  electric  aware- 
ness, but  none  better,  perhaps,  than 
the  first  lines  of  "A  Creed”: 

In  every  wind  that  blows, 
hi  every  blade  that  grows. 

In  every  drop  that  flows 
God’s  spirit  goes. 

To  mark  this  transit  and  record  its 
splendor  was  his  abiding  aim.  Finding 
much  to  note,  he  made  poetry  the  log 
of  an  ever-voyaging  percipience. 

Chester  L.  Shaver,  ’2X. 

Sprout,  Harold  and  Margaret,  ’24, 
Toward  a New  Order  of  Sea  Power, 
The  Princeton  Press,  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  1941.  332  pp.  $3.75. 

In  a little  more  than  a year  the 
authors  of  the  Rise  of  American  Naval 
Power  have  fulfilled  their  promise  to 
produce  a supplement  to  that  brilliant 
and  widely-acclaimed  work.  This  new 
volume  carries  the  narrative  of  Amer- 
ican naval  development  through  the 
World  War  and  the  immediate  post- 
war period.  Those  few  years  witnessed 
an  extraordinary  expansion  of  the 
naval  strength  of  most  of  the  great 
powers,  the  rise  of  the  American  navy 
to  a position  of  parity  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  consequent  sur- 
render by  the  latter  of  its  historic 
hegemony  of  the  seas.  Those  t ears  also 
saw  the  development  and  application 
of  newer  instruments  of  maritime  war- 
fare, such  as  the  plane  and  the  sub- 
marine, with  results  which  appeared 
to  threaten  the  very  foundations  of 
the  orthodox  belief  in  the  invincibility 
of  capital  ships  and  great  fleets.  It  is 
the  authors’  purpose  to  recapitulate 
and  evaluate  these  revolutionary  trends 
in  naval  politics  and  strategy  with  a 
view  towards  outlining  the  new  order 
of  sea  power  which  appears  to  be 
emerging  in  this  century. 

Only  superlatives  will  suffice  to  de- 
scribe the  authors’  efforts.  \Y  ith  the 
same  consummate  skill  that  distin- 
guished their  earlier  volume,  they  have 
woven  together  the  disparate  strands 
of  their  subject,  technological,  strate- 
gical, geographic  and  diplomatic,  into 
a concise  and  lucid  narrative  which  is 
at  once  a masterpiece  of  historical 
scholarship  and  literary  craftsmanship. 
Especially  meritorious  is  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Washington  Naval  Con- 
ference to  which  their  book’s  final 
chapters  are  devoted.  Among  the  nu- 
( Continued  on  Page  12,  Col.  3) 


To  Professor  Gehrkens  goes  credit  for  much  of 
the  pioneering  work  in  public  school  music 


Professor  Arthur  Williams,  ’2  5,  conducting  the 
Public  School  Music  Department  orchestra 


OBERLIN'S  WORK 
ORCHESTRATION 


Twenty  years  ago,  along  with  twenty-two  other  hope- 
ful  seniors,  I found  myself  in  a course  called  “Orchestra- 
tion. Professor  Heacox  was  in  charge  and  I recall  that  all 
of  us  were  quite  a bit  in  awe  of  him  because  of  his  great 
knowledge  of  Theory  and  Harmony  and  because  he  had 
held  all  of  us  to  his  own  high  standards  of  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  in  our  earlier  courses  with  him.  Then,  too, 
this  was  the  first  course  of  its  kind  to  be  included  in  the 
requn  ements  for  graduation  in  School  Music,  and  we  were 
"on  the  spot.” 


The  reasons  for  including  such  a course  in  the  "Super- 
visors” curriculum  were  obvious.  Professor  Gehrkens,  who 
conducted  the  Oberlin  High  School  Orchestra,  had  found 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  music  which  was  written  and 
arranged  for  the  instrumentation  of  the  orchestra.  The  for- 
eign editions  were  for  full  orchestra  and  very  expensive. 
The  only  other  editions  were  the  theatre  orchestra  folios, 
and,  though  better  adapted  to  the  average  high  school  or- 
chestra, they  were  often  inadequate  and  poorly  arranged. 
Then,  too,  when  the  chorus  had  prepared  a cantata  there 
was  no  orchestration  available  to  accompany  it.  Professor 
Gehrkens  foresaw  the  coming  growth  of  instrumental  music 
m the  public  schools  and  immediately  set  about  doing  what 
he  could  to  prepare  us  for  the  future  as  he  saw  it.  His 
wisdom  and  foresight  have  been  more  than  proved  as  the 
years  have  passed. 


Those  of  us  who  were  studying  orchestral  instruments 
played  with  the  high  school  orchestra.  Arthur  Williams 
(whose  golden  trumpet  tone  is,  I hope,  still  remembered) 
was  still  in  high  school.  So,  also,  was  Virginia  Gehrkens, 
violin,  and  Arthur  Carruthers,  flute.  Helen  Merry,  one  of 
the  best  violin  students  at  the  Conservatory,  and  Rosclla 
icgler  cello,  also  from  the  Conservatory,  were  members. 
Don  Morrison  had  not  as  yet  started  his  violin  classes  for 
supervisors”  nor  were  there  any  woodwind  or  brass  classes 
Consequently  most  of  the  members  of  my  class,  being  pian- 
ists and  singers,  were  strangers  in  the  musical  world'of  the 
orchestra.  The  Oberlin  High  School  Orchestra  was  an  ex- 
cellent laboratory  for  testing  our  arrangements,  so  it  was 
not  unusual  to  find  members  of  the  class  attending  rchear- 


ottu'bba'icl,  ' 2l 


sals  regularly  in  order  to  obtain  first-hand  information  about 
the  various  instruments  they  were  to  use  in  their  arrange- 
ments, and  to  hear  how  their  arrangements  actually 
sounded. 

Professor  Heacox  had  studied  orchestration  with  D’Indy 
in  Palis,  and  some  of  his  notes  on  arranging  are  still  fresh  in 
my  mind  today.  Beware  of  too  much  third  in  the  chord.” 
"The  oboe  nourishes  the  trumpet.”  "The  triangle  changes 
the  color  of  a chord  from  red  to  white  heat.”  "Remember 
che  range  of  the  French  horn.  Don’t  write  first  and  third 
horns  too  low  and  don’t  write  second  and  fourth  horns  too 
high.  Our  expei lences  in  class  were  highly  interesting. 
Each  of  us  had  a solo  number  to  arrange  for  a small  en- 
semble. During  the  second  semester  the  whole  class  em- 
barked upon  arranging  "The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,”  by 
Perry  Fletcher,  which  was  later  sung  by  the  Girls’  Chorus  of 
the  School  Music  Department  and  accompanied  by  the 
Oberlin  High  School  Orchestra. 

I spent  a day  in  Oberlin  during  April  of  last  year.  What  a 
change  from  twenty  years  ago!  The  School  Music  Orchestra 
was  in  teheaisal  a full  symphony  with  complete  instru- 
mentation. They  were  playing  music  as  difficult  as  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra  studied  in  my  day — and  doing  the 
job  well.  On  the  podium  was  Arthur  Williams,  a baton 
instead  of  trumpet  in  his  hand.  And  there  was  my  old 
friend  Don  Morrison  pinch-hitting  on  the  double  bass.  (He 
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Orchestration  (Continued) 

had  let  me  use  his  "The  Drum’’  as  an 
encore  on  the  Glee  Club  programs  of 
1920-21.)  I stayed  for  the  Student 
Recital  that  evening  and  was  again 
impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the 
musicianship  displayed  by  the  School 
Music  people  who  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

PSM  Orchestra 

The  growth  of  the  School  Music  pro- 
gram in  Oberlin  is  shown  in  many 
other  ways.  The  High  School  Orches- 
tra has  not  been  used  for  the  Com- 
mencement program  of  the  School 
Music  Department  since  1925,  a full 
orchestra  recruited  entirely  from  the 
ranks  of  School  Music  students  having 
displaced  it  during  the  past  15  years. 
In  1929,  the  College  Band  appears.  In 
1934,  I note  that  the  first  Bach  Can- 
tata, "Thou  Guide  of  Israel”  was  used. 
(What  a contrast  to  "The  Walrus  and 
the  Carpenter!”)  Then  in  1937,  I note 
the  first  appearance  of  the  "School 
Music  Band,”  another  group  recruited 
entirely  from  the  members  of  the  de- 
partment. The  program  of  193  8 was 
remarkably  ambitious:  Pierre,  Pinto, 
Grieg,  and  Moussorgsky  arranged  for 
Band;  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Debussy, 
Tchaikovsky,  Karg-Elert,  and  Borow- 
sky  for  the  Orchestra;  and  "May  the 
Maiden”  sung  by  the  School  Music 
chorus,  accompanied  by  the  School 
Music  Orchestra.  The  193  5 program, 
which  included  Debussy’s  "The  Bless- 
ed Damozel,”  the  Mendelssohn  "Spin- 
ning Song”  for  Woodwind  Quintet, 
the  "Juba  Dance”  by  Dett,  and  the 
"Toccata  in  F”  by  Bach,  must  have 
been  another  high  spot.  Then  I note 
that  in  1939,  the  Chapel  Choir  partici- 
pated in  Vaughan  Williams’  Cantata 
"In  Windsor  Forest.” 

The  First  Operetta 

But  we  of  ’21  had  our  own  day.  We 
put  on  the  first  operetta — "Jack  and 
the  Baked  Bean  Stalk” — in  Warner 
Hall.  The  High  School  students  joined 
us  in  a marvelous  circus  parade  to  ad- 
vertise it,  which,  as  I look  back  upon 
it,  must  have  disturbed  the  native  dig- 
nity of  Oberlin  no  little.  But  we  had 
a sold-out  house  and  money  for  in- 
struments and  music!  Marvin  Schmidt 
was  an  unforgettable  "Giant.”  Van 
Dora  McKee  conducted  the  first  act 
after  I had  pulled  the  High  School 
Orchestra  through  the  overture.  I don’t 
know  whether  or  not  Warner  Hall  has 
known  an  operetta  since  our  day  but 
our  class  has  another  "first”  to  its 
credit  here. 

The  growth  of  the  School  Music  De- 
partment definitely  represents  the 
growth  of  the  man  who  first  conceived 
it  and  who  has  guided  it  through  the 


years  to  its  present  place  of  eminence. 
Gehrkens,  the  man,  was  conscientiously 
thorough  and  painstaking  about  every- 
thing. But  behind  his  mask  of  effici- 
ency lay  a very  warm  heart.  To  those 
of  us  who  came  to  know  him  well,  he 
became  a real  friend  and  fatherly  ad- 
visor. He  was  always  trying  to  give  his 
people  experience  which  the  facilities 
at  his  disposal  in  the  School  Music  De- 
partment were  inadequate  to  provide. 
I remember  that  during  my  first  year 
(1917)  he  sent  me  to  North  Olmsted 
to  conduct  a church  choir.  This  was 
followed  by  a better  choir  in  Lorain 
and  finally  the  Baptist  choir  in  Ober- 
lin itself.  I shall  always  remember 
teaching  the  children’s  violin  classes, 
first  with  Bertha  Hart  and  later  with 
Don  Morrison.  Then  there  were  the 
High  School  Junior  Orchestra  and  the 
Boys’  Glee  Club.  All  told  this  was  a 
remarkably  rich  undergraduate  experi- 
ence. 

Course  Gains  Recognition 

This  growth  of  the  man  and  of  the 
department  is  shown  further  by  the 
change  in  both  the  name  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  attitude  towards  it. 
In  my  day  only  those  students  who 
failed  to  show  promise  as  "regular” 
Conservatory  students  were  "advised” 
to  take  the  "Supervisors’  Course.”  The 
need  for  the  finest  musicians  and  teach- 
ers in  our  public  schools  has  been  am- 
ply demonstrated  with  the  passing  of 
the  years.  The  continued  growth  of 
the  Conservatory  as  a whole  is  largely 
due  to  the  excellence  of  the  musician- 
ship  of  those  who  have  gone  out  from 
Oberlin  into  the  field  of  music  educa- 
tion and  have  prepared  the  younger 
generation  so  well.  The  "Supervisor” 
has  become  the  "Music  Educator”  and 
this  recognition  has  come  to  the 
entire  field  in  no  small  part  from  the 
work  which  Professor  Gehrkens  has 
accomplished  not  only  through  his 
work  at  Oberlin,  but  by  his  writings, 
his  membership  in  the  Research  Coun- 
cil of  Music  Education,  his  presidency 
of  the  Music  Educators  National  Con- 
ference, and  his  influence  as  guest  pro- 
fessor in  the  summer  sessions  of  a dozen 
of  the  country’s  best-known  colleges 
and  universities. 

Looking  back  to  college  days  I find 
myself  remembering  the  teacher  even 
more  than  the  subject  he  taught.  It 
was  a privilege  to  sit  on  the  steps  of 
the  Faculty  House  during  a warm 
summer  evening  and  listen  to  Professor 
Stetson.  It  was  Stetson  who  asserted 
— and  proved — that  he  could  teach  any 
class  in  the  College  curriculum  with 
one  hour’s  notice  given.  (I  would  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  he  could  still  do  the 
same!)  A letter  from  him  today  is  a 
rare  treat.  Gehrkens  and  Stetson — 


Post-Doctoral  and  Graduate 
Scholarships  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University 

Detailed  information  concerning 
scholarships  and  fellowships  to  be 
awarded  for  study  next  year  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  can  be  secured  bv 
writing  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. Two  $1,500  scholarships  are 
available  for  persons  holding  the  doc- 
tor’s degree.  Other  scholarships  valued 
at  lesser  amounts  are  available  for  grad- 
uate study  in  the  fields  of  Biology, 
Chemistry,  English,  Fine  Arts,  Greek, 
Greek  Archeology,  Latin,  Physics,  and 
Semetics. 

Graduate  Fellowship  in  German 
Literature 

The  Gcrmanistic  Society  of  America 
offers  a fellowship  valued  at  $75  0 for 
graduate  study  in  German  language 
and  literature  in  an  American  univer- 
sity selected  by  the  holder  of  the  fel- 
lowship with  the  approval  of  the  Fel- 
lowship Committee.  The  fellowship 
is  open  to  men  or  women  who  are 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  unmar- 
ried. Apply  to  the  Germanistic  Society 
Fellowship  Committee,  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education,  2 West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City,  before  March 
15. 
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two  men  as  well  as  authorities  in  their 
fields — are  remembered  for  what  they 
were,  and  are,  as  much  as  for  what 
they  taught. 

It  is  only  natural  to  assume  that  the 
growth  of  the  work  in  orchestration  is 
a symbol  of  the  growth  of  the  Con- 
servatory and  the  College.  Oberlin  is 
certainly  doing  a great  deal  more  than 
to  hold  its  own  in  Musical  and  Educa- 
tional leadership.  After  twenty  years 
there  was  no  disappointment  to  an 
"old  Grad.”  There  was  nothing  but 
pleasant  surprise. 
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ATHLETICS 


Basketball  Season  Opens 
With  Win 

Oberlin  opened  the  1940-41  basket- 
ball season  by  meeting  a well-spoken-of 
Allegheny  quintet  on  December  14, 
and  getting  the  long  end  of  the  score 
in  a hard-fought  game,  46-44. 

The  visitors  took  the  lead  in  the  first 
few  minutes  until  the  score  stood  in 
Allegheny’s  favor,  15-5.  The  Yeomen 
regarded  this  situation  as  unbearable. 
The  offensive  power  which  they  let 
loose  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  half 
turned  the  scale  and  made  the  score 
at  the  end  of  the  half  26-20  in  Ober- 
lin’s  favor.  Thereafter,  the  Qberlin 
defense  was  able  to  cope  adequately 
with  Allegheny’s  offense,  and  nice 
shooting  kept  the  home  team  several 
points  in  the  lead  for  the  rest  of  the 
game. 

Ten  of  Oberlin’s  squad  saw  action 
in  this  game.  Coach  Butler  has  enough 
good  men  this  year  so  that  he  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  finding  two  varsity 
men  for  each  position.  Eight  lettermen 
of  last  year  are  on  the  job  as  the  nucleus 
of  a strong  aggregation. 

Case  Takes  Yeomen,  44-41 

Oberlin  went  to  Cleveland  for  their 
second  game  of  the  season,  meeting 
Case  for  the  42nd  basketball  contest. 
It  was  a nip  and  tuck  affair  through- 
out. With  Oberlin  leading  41-40,  and 
70  seconds  to  go,  Shafer  of  Case  drop- 
ped a 1 5 -foot  pivot  shot  into  the  basket 
to  give  his  team  a one-point  margin. 
Case  then  "froze”  the  ball  until,  with 
nine  seconds  remaining,  Ketox,  sub- 
stitute center  made  a final  tally  to  make 
the  score  44-41. 

The  Yeoman  opened  the  game  with 
an  even  slower  start  than  in  the  Alle- 
gheny encounter.  At  near  the  end  of 
the  first  half,  Case  led  20-8.  Oberlin’s 
Carlisle  then  sank  five  field  goals  before 
half-time,  and  with  the  aid  of  scores 
by  France  and  Purves,  the  Case  lead 
was  reduced  to  26-23  at  the  end  of  the 
half.  The  second  half  was  fast  and 
furious.  The  score  was  tied  at  five 
different  times.  Until  the  very  last,  it 
was  anyone’s  game.  At  the  last,  it  was 
Case’s  game. 

Hobart  Spills  Yeomen,  3 1-30 

Doped  to  outclass  the  visiting  team 
on  all  points,  Oberlin’s  cagers  unex- 
pectedly developed  a ragged  brand  of 
basketball  not  heretofore  displayed  this 
season,  and  went  down  in  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  a Hobart  team  which  staged 


a rally  at  the  close  of  the  game  to  win 
by  one  point. 

Inaccurate  shooting  was  the  tragic 
flaw  in  the  Oberlin  offense  in  this 
game  at  Oberlin  on  January  11.  Ober- 
lin made  only  13  baskets  in  77  tries, 
and  the  foul-shooting  was  also  far  off 
standard.  Obcrlin’s  second  team  start- 
ed off  the  game  with  a small  lead 
which  the  Yeomen  managed  to  main- 
tain until  the  last  quarter,  when  the 
visitors  staged  their  rally. 

Oberlin  Outpoints  Otterbein, 

44-41 

Making  a rapid  recovery  within  the 
space  of  a week  from  the  slump  in 
form  displayed  in  the  Hobart  game, 
the  Yeomen  came  back  to  take  a close 
win  over  a highly-rated  Otterbein 
team  on  January  18.  Otterbein  came 
to  Oberlin  with  a win  over  Wooster, 
considered  "tops”  in  the  State  this 
season,  to  her  credit;  the  home  team 
was  ready  to  put  up  a stiff  fight  against 
a visiting  team  which  had  a definite 
edge  in  height.  The  game  was  thril- 
lingly  close  throughout,  and  was 
marked  by  some  beautiful  shooting  and 
passing  by  both  teams.  Oberlin  held 
a narrow  margin  during  most  of  the 
game,  the  score  at  the  end  of  the  half 
being  2 3-21.  With  the  score  39-37  in 
Obcrlin’s  favor  at  the  close  of  the 
game,  Otterbein  dropped  in  the  tying 
counter.  In  the  overtime  period,  Ober- 
lin ran  up  five  points  to  Otterbein’s 
two. 

Mexico  Defeated,  51-44 

In  their  first  international  basket- 
ball game,  Oberlin’s  cagcrs  won  over 
the  University  of  Mexico  in  a fast- 
played  encounter  on  January  2 5.  Ober- 
lin took  the  lead  after  the  first  two 
minutes  of  play,  and  maintained  that 
position  throughout.  But  the  visitors 
from  South  of  the  Border  contin- 
ually threatened  that  lead  with  speedy 
floor  work  which  almost  equalled  that 
displayed  by  Otterbein  the  week  be- 
fore. The  visitors  were  handicapped 


VARSITY- ALUMNI 
BASKETBALL  GAME 
February  21,  7:15  P.  M. 

Benefit  of  Gray  Memorial 
Scholarship 

40  cents 
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by  lack  of  reserves,  and  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  playing  a very  full 
schedule  of  games  for  over  a month; 
toward  the  end  of  the  game  they  visi- 
bly tired,  although  they  continued  a 
game  fight. 

Mexico’s  clean,  speedy  ball  soon  won 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  many  of 
the  Oberlin  rooters,  who  did  not  fail 
to  razz  the  referee  on  a couple  of  close 
decisions  against  the  Mexicans. 

Detroit  Tech  Wins,  42-41 

The  roughest,  hardest  fought  game 
of  the  season  to  date  was  played  at 
Oberlin  on  February  1,  when  Detroit 
Tech  met  the  Yeomen  in  Warner  Gym. 
The  visitors  took  the  lead  after  the 
first  few  minutes  of  play,  and  held  it 
consistently  throughout  the  fracas, 
although  the  score  was  tied  at  least 
twice  by  the  hard-fighting  Yeomen. 
Both  teams  showed  more  fight  than 
finish  in  their  performance.  Oberlin 
was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
Johnny  Carlisle,  ordinarily  a high- 
point  man,  was  off  form  owing  to  a 
recent  stay  in  the  hospital. 

Swamp  Ohio  Wesleyan,  46-26 

Oberlin’s  swimming  team  opened 
its  1941  season  with  a decisive  win 
over  Ohio  Wesleyan  on  January  11.  A 
Wesleyan  man,  Wasson,  took  first  in 
the  15  0-yard  backstroke,  and  the  Wes- 
leyan team  won  the  400-yard  relay;  in 
all  other  events  Oberlin  took  first 
place.  John  Richards  marked  his  first 
participation  in  Oberlin  varsity  swim- 
ming by  setting  Crane  Pool  all-time 
records  in  the  220-yard  free  style,  and 
in  the  440-yard  free  style.  Time  in  the 
first  of  these  events  was  2:25.4  and  in 
the  second,  5:28.2.  His  brother,  Hugh, 
set  a new  varsity  record  in  the  50-yard 
dash  with  the  time  of  25.2.  Hugh  also 
took  first  in  the  100-yard  free  style. 
The  total  score  for  the  two  brothers 
was  twenty  points. 

Kenyon  Swims  to  Victory,  5 0-25 

When  the  Oberlin  mermen  went  to 
Kenyon  on  January  18,  they  faced  the 
toughest  opposition  which  will  be  en- 
countered this  season.  According  to 
the  Oberlin  Review  the  score  docs  not 
do  justice  to  the  close  competition 
given  by  the  Oberlin  swimmers.  In 
the  course  of  the  meet,  three  Ohio 
Conference  records  were  shattered, 
and  two  Shaffer  Pool  records.  Ober- 
lin’s Hugh  Richards  set  a new  Con- 
ference record  in  the  100-yard  free 
style,  time:  5 5.6  seconds.  Captain  Art 
Cecil,  as  usual,  took  first  place  in  div- 
ing. These  two  were  the  only  Oberlin 
men  to  take  first  places,  but  Obcrlin’s 
team  forced  Kenyon  to  go  the  limit  in 
every  event  as  shown  by  the  extremely 
good  times  set. 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


"Pan-American  Conference” 

Will  Highlight  Campus  in  March 

With  plans  on  a scale  comparable 
with  those  of  Oberlin’s  famous  Mock 
Convention,  students  are  working  on 
the  Intercollegiate  Pan-American  Con- 
ference which  will  be  held  at  Oberlin 
on  March  15-19.  Twenty  other  col- 
leges have  already  accepted  invitations 
to  send  delegates. 

Among  the  principal  speakers  will  be 
Dr.  Herbert  Bolton,  former  President 
of  the  University  of  California,  now 
head  of  its  Latin-American  History 
Department;  and  Mr.  Guy  Hickok, 
’14,  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  as  assistant  to 
Don  Francisco,  Director  of  the  Radio 
Committee  on  Communication.  Hickok 
is  now  on  leave  from  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  where  he  has 
been  Director  of  its  International  Divi- 
sion. He  is  just  back  from  an  airplane 
tour  of  South  America.  Other  speakers 
will  come  from  South  America  and 
Canada. 

Besides  the  speeches  and  meetings, 
the  conference  will  feature  music,  ex- 
hibits, motion  pictures,  dramas,  and 
model  displays.  Cooperating  in  this 
phase  of  the  conference  are  the  Pan- 
American  Airways,  the  Grace  Steam- 
ship Line  and  the  Moore-McCormick 
Line,  Mr.  Raymond  Loewy,  the  well- 
known  industrial  designer,  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  and  the  Nelson 
Rockefeller  Committee  on  Commer- 
cial and  Cultural  Relations  with  South 
America. 

Students  Send  Aid  to  France 

Last  fall  Oberlin  students  sent  over 
$800  to  the  aid  of  needy  students  in 
China  and  Europe.  During  the  second 
semester,  which  began  on  January  30, 
a plan  goes  into  effect  whereby  stu- 
dents will  send  about  $42  a week  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
for  purchase  of  milk  for  refugee  chil- 
dren in  France. 

The  money  will  be  raised  by  savings 
from  one  "rationed”  meal  a week.  As 
planned,  "rationed”  meals  will  be 
served  on  Tuesday  evenings.  In  a 
sense  the  meal  will  be  of  the  same  type 
generally  served  at  lunch,  but  with  no 
dessert.  The  students  adopted  the  plan 
after  discussion  and  a vote  in  which 
the  entire  student  body  participated. 

New  Year’s  Assembly 

Typically  cosmopolitian  was  the 
program  of  the  first  Chapel  assembly 
of  the  new  year  on  January  7,  when 


eighteen  students  said  "Happy  New 
Year”  in  as  many  foreign  languages. 
Three  students  appeared  in  native  cos- 
tume; all  were  persons  who  had  spent 
the  better  part  of  their  lives  in  the 
country  represented;  some  were  native 
to  that  country.  Among  the  less  famil- 
iar languages  heard  were  Tamil  and 
Urdu  (India),  Korean,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese. 


New  Student  Representative 
Chosen  for  Shansi 

Robert  Porter,  ’41,  son  of  Ira  L. 
Porter  of  the  Peoples’  Banking  Com- 
pany in  Oberlin,  was  selected  this  year 
to  tie  the  new  student  representative 
to  Oberlin-in-China.  He  left  Oberlin 
on  February  2,  to  sail  for  China,  where 
he  will  take  up  his  duties  immediately 
in  ChinT’ang,  where  Oberlin’s  school 
was  located  after  invasion  of  Shansi 
by  the  Japanese. 

Porter  seems  peculiarly  well-suited 
for  the  job  in  view  of  the  unsettled 
conditions  in  China.  He  spent  two 
summers  in  Europe  bicycling  through 
several  countries,  and  studying  at  first 
hand  their  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions. His  most  recent  trip  was  in 
the  summer  of  1939,  when  he  traveled 
through  France,  Germany,  Belgium 
and  Holland  shortly  before  hostilities 
broke  out.  He  should  have  little  trou- 
ble in  getting  about  China  by  similar 
means.  On  the  campus  at  Oberlin, 
Porter  has  been  active  in  varsity  foot- 
ball, the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  the  Bike 
Club,  and  the  Camera  Club. 

Musical  Events  at  Oberlin 

Headlining  recent  musical  events  on 
the  campus  were  three  numbers  of  the 


Artist  Recital  Course.  The  Cleveland 
Symphony  Orchestra  gave  their  second 
program  of  the  year  on  December  17, 
offering  Bach’s  Suite  in  B-Minor,  a 
Suite  from  Walter  Piston’s  ballet,  The 
Incredible  Flutist,  and  Rhapsodic  Es- 
pagndle  by  Ravel,  among  other  num- 
bers. On  January  16  and  17,  the  Cool- 
idge  String  Quartet  appeared  in  con- 
cert, and  on  January  21,  the  famous 
concert  pianist,  Vladimir  Horowitz 
gave  his  concert  which  had  been  post- 
poned from  last  fall  because  of  an  in- 
jury to  his  hand. 


Architect  Named  for  Proposed 
Buildings 

Edward  J.  Schulte  of  Cincinnati  was 
appointed  architect  for  the  proposed 
new  Physics  Building  and  Biology 
Building  early  last  December.  He  was 
authorized  to  proceed  with  drawing 
up  plans  for  the  two  buildings  at  once. 
Whether  they  will  soon  go  under  con- 
struction depends  upon  at  least  two 
uncertain  factors;  first,  the  value  of 
certain  securities  the  sale  of  which  is 
to  provide  funds  with  which  to  build 
one  or  both  buildings,  and  second,  the 
availability  of  labor  and  materials  in 
the  face  of  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Professor  Carl  Howe,  of  the  Phy- 
sics Department,  has  been  relieved  of 
some  of  his  classes  so  that  he  can  act 
as  consultant  on  the  plans  of  the  pio- 
posed  Physics  Building.  Dr.  Edwin  N. 
Sherwood,  formerly  with  the  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute  in  Columbus,  is 
taking  Dr.  Howe’s  classes. 

Robert  R.  Cutler,  the  College’s  Su- 
perintendent of  Construction,  is  work- 
ing on  plans  for  a new  heating  plant 
to  replace  the  present  structure.  Final 
decision  on  whether  this  plant  can  be 
included  in  the  immediate  building 
program  cannot  be  made  until  later. 


At  Shansi  Day  Assembly 

Professor-emeritus  G.  D.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Ray  Moyer,  Charlotte  Tinker, 
’37,  Dr.  Lucius  Porter  ( Assembly  speaker) , Herbert  Van  Meter,  ’37,  Presi- 
dent Wilkins,  Robert  Porter,  ’40  (new  Shansi  representative) , Ray  Moyer, 
’21,  Thomas  Dutton,  ’41,  Mark  Wu  of  Shansi  faculty,  Professor  Horton 


The  $225,000  addition  to  Carnegie 
Library  is  now  practically  complete  so 
far  as  exterior  appearance  is  concerned, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  inside 
before  the  big  job  of  moving  thousands 
of  volumes  into  the  new  stacks  can  be 
started. 

Chemistry  Department 
Accredited 

Oberlin  is  one  of  the  seven  colleges 
in  the  United  States  accredited  last 
December  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry, 
according  to  the  first  list  to  be  issued 
by  the  Society.  The  other  six  colleges 
listed  were  Amherst,  Bryn  Mawr,  La- 
fayette, Swarthmore,  Dartmouth,  and 
Connecticut  Wesleyan.  These  colleges, 
and  the  5 8 universities  listed,  were  said 
to  offer  facilities  and  instruction  in 
chemistry  which  fulfill  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  chemists.  The  December  list 
will  later  be  supplemented  by  lists  of 
other  schools  after  a special  committee 
of  the  society  has  completed  their  in- 
vestigations. 

Hour  Changed  for 
Oberlin-on- the- Ail- 

Hereafter  the  Mutual  Network  will 
carry  the  regular  monthly  feature, 
Oberlin-on-the-Air,  on  the  second  Sat- 
urday of  each  month  at  2:00  p.  m. 
This  program  was  formerly  scheduled 
at  12:00  noon,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

Radio  listeners  in  Eastern  States  will 
now  be  able  to  hear  these  Oberlin  pro- 
grams over  Station  WOR.  Other  sta- 
tions carrying  the  programs  are: 
WAAB  Boston,  also  feeding  to  the 
Colonial  Network,  WHK  Cleveland, 
WHKC  Columbus,  CKLW  Detroit- 
Windsor,  WGN  Chicago,  WLOL  Min- 
neapolis, KFEL  Denver,  KWK  St. 
Louis,  WRR  Dallas,  and  KHJ  Los 
Angeles,  and  all  stations  on  the  West 
Coast  belonging  to  the  Don  Lee  Sys- 
tem. 

The  schedule  of  future  programs  is 
as  follows: 

March  S — Musical  program  of  vocal 
solos  and  ensembles  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Harold  Bryson  of  the 
Conservatory.  Miss  Elizabeth  Koski, 
piano  accompanist,  will  also  play  one 
or  two  solo  numbers. 

April  12 — Easter  play  and  musical 
program  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor R.  A.  Jelliffe  of  the  English  de- 
partment. 

May  1 0 — Musical  program  by  senior 
students  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Flunkers’  Frolic  Brings  Balm 

Each  year,  Oberlin  students  cele- 
brate the  end  of  examinations  with  a 


general  all-college  party  which  this 
year  was  called  "Flunkers’  Frolic.”  The 
stand-by  features  of  its  forerunners  of 
previous  years  were  continued  this  year 
— roller  skating  in  the  small  gymna- 
sium of  the  Theological  Quadrangle, 
square  dancing  in  the  Women’s  Old 
Gym,  games  and  dancing  in  "Rec” 
Hall,  and  swimming  in  the  Crane 
Pool — but  before  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram got  under  way  this  year,  all  stu- 
dents assembled  in  Finney  Chapel  for 
a variety  program. 

This  talent  show  opened  with  a con- 
soling list  of  alumni  of  Oberlin  who 
had  never  graduated,  but  who  had  at- 
tained distinction  despite  that  fact. 
President  Robert  Hutchins  of  Chicago 
was  mentioned  as  one  who  "had  found 
the  going  hard  at  Oberlin  and  so  had 
to  finish  at  Yale.”  Others  on  the  list 
included  Sinclair  Lewis,  novelist;  Ed- 
ward Everett  Horton,  stage  and  screen 
comedian;  and  Raymond  Gram  Swing, 
radio  news  commentator.  The  rest  of 
the  all-student  program  was  given 
over  to  accordionists,  swing  band, 
monologuists,  a tap  dance,  a comedy 
dance  team,  and  close  harmony  by  a 
quartet. 

Students  Sponsor  Far 
Eastern  Conference 

The  Oberlin  Peace  and  Public  Af- 
fairs Forum  sponsored  a two-day  con- 
ference, January  30-31,  to  consider 
the  question,  "What  Should  Be  the 
United  States’  Policy  in  the  Far  East? 
Speakers  were  Dr.  Owen  Lattimore, 
Director  of  the  Walter  Hines  Page 
School  of  International  Relations  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  Pacific  Relations;  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Peffer,  author  and  Profes- 
sor of  International  Relations  at  Co- 
lumbia University;  and  Dr.  John  K. 
Fairbank,  of  the  History  Department 
at  Harvard  University.  The  confer- 
ence closed  with  a panel  discussion  on 
the  theme  topic  in  which  the  three 
speakers  participated,  and  also  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Schumpeter,  Director  of  the 
Harvard-Radcliffe  International  Bu- 
reau of  Research;  Dr.  Brooks  Erneny, 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Coun- 
cil of  Cleveland,  and  member  of  Ober- 
lin’s  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  general  consensus  of  the  panel 
was  that  there  is  a very  definite  possi- 
bility that  the  United  States  Navy  will 
intervene  if  Japan  attacks  Singapore 
or  the  Philippine  Islands. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference, 
the  student  participants  adopted  a 
five-point  policy  program:  (1)  aboli- 
tion of  special  privileges  to  foreign 
governments  in  China;  (2)  immediate 
removal  of  racial  discrimination  re- 
specting eligibility  for  immigration 
into  the  United  States;  (3)  America 


Dr.  Peffer  and  Professor  Jaszi  de- 
bate a point  at  Far  East  Conference 


to  support  independent  China  by  non- 
belligerent actions  such  as  financial 
assistance  and  outright  gifts;  (4)  non- 
belligerent action  against  Japan,  in- 
cluding a complete  embargo;  and  (5) 
if  the  Philippines  so  desire,  an  exten- 
sion of  American  protectorate  over  the 
Islands. 

"Rookie”  Debaters  Win 

Oberlin  won  13  out  of  16  debates  at 
a tournament  held  early  in  December 
at  Baldwin-Wallace  College  in  which 
debators  without  previous  debate  ex- 
perience competed.  Twelve  colleges 
with  32  teams  competed  in  the  North- 
eastern Ohio  Debate  Conference  Nov- 
ice Tournament.  Notre  Dame  and 
Bowling  Green  tied  for  second  place, 
winning  five  out  of  eight  contests.  Sub- 
ject of  the  debate  was:  "Resolved,  That 
the  Nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Form  a Permanent  Union.” 

Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  to  be  Installed 

On  March  12,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  Sigma  Xi  will  install  a 
chapter  at  Oberlin.  The  society  is  a 
national  honorary  organization  formed 
to  stimulate  research  in  the  physical 
sciences,  and  the  sponsors  of  the  Ober- 
lin chapter  are  members  of  the  science 
faculty.  Membership  will  include 
members  of  the  science  departments, 
and  possibly  graduate  students  in  those 
departments.  The  society’s  national 
president,  Professor  Edward  Ellery  of 
Union  College,  will  conduct  the  in- 
stallation. 

tf-aculty  Noie.'i 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  has  been  granted  an  extend- 
ed leave  of  absence  through  the  second 
semester.  He  and  Mrs.  Bohn  are  now 
in  Florida,  where  Dr.  Bohn  continues 
to  make  progress  toward  recovery 
from  injuries  received  in  a train  wreck 
last  April. 

Professor  Jan  B.  Kozak,  of  the  Phil- 
osophy department,  was  named  a mem- 
ber of  the  State  Council  of  Czecho- 
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Slovakia,  set  up  in  exile  in  London. 
His  appointment  was  announced  in 
December.  The  chief  task  of  the  40 
members  of  the  Council  will  be  to 
finance  their  country’s  participation 
in  the  war  beside  Britain.  Its  acts 
will  be  ratified  by  the  free  parliament 
to  be  elected  when  Czecho-Slovakia  is 
re-established.  Dr.  Kozak  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Czech  parliament  before 
Munich. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Savage,  wife  of  the  Pro- 
fessor-emeritus of  Physical  Education, 
fell  and  fractured  a hip  at  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  in  Cleveland  on 
January  10.  She  is  recovering  satis- 
factorily following  an  operation. 

Dean  T.  W.  Graham  and  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham returned  to  Oberlin  on  January 
27,  from  their  trip  around  the  world. 
The  war  situation  forced  them  to  make 
several  changes  in  their  itinerary.  Dean 
Graham  resumed  his  duties  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  when  the  second  semester 
began. 

Dr.  Oscar  Jaszi,  of  the  Political  Sci- 
ence department,  is  one  of  the  contrib- 
utors to  The  City  of  Man,  recently 
published  by  the  Viking  Press.  The 
complete  list  of  distinguished  contrib- 
utors includes  Herbert  Agar,  Frank 
Aydelotte,  G.  A.  Borgese,  Herman 
Broch,  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Ada  L. 
Comstock,  William  Y.  Elliott,  Dor- 
othy Canfield  Fisher,  Christian  Gauss, 
Alvin  Johnston,  Hans  Kohn,  Thomas 
Mann,  Lewis  Mumford,  William  Allen 
Neilson,  Reinhold  Neibuhr,  and  Gae- 
tano Salvemini.  These  contributors 
write  on  a program  for  democracy  in 
the  future,  having  in  mind  the  relation 
between  democracy  and  individual  lib- 
erty, between  the  community  as  a 
whole  and  its  separate  churches,  the 
need  for  a profound  economic  reform, 
and  the  need  for  a new  law  of  an  in- 
ternational or  supra-national  order. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes  of  the 
Chemistry  department  was  recently 
elected  President-elect  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society.  In  1942,  he  will 
automatically  become  President  of  the 
Society,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world  devoted  to  a single  science.  He 
is  the  third  college  professor  to  be  so 
honored  by  the  Society,  most  of  its 
presidents  having  come  from  the  larger 
universities  and  from  industry. 

Professor  Bruce  Davis,  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  has  been  stranded 
in  England  for  the  past  few  months, 
and  a recent  letter  reveals  that  he  still 
has  no  way  to  get  home.  The  Cunard 
Line  has  notified  him  that  the  boat  on 
which  he  shipped  his  automobile,  music 
and  books  in  anticipation  of  his  re- 
turn to  Oberlin  at  the  close  of  his  sab- 


batical leave  was  torpedoed  in  the  At- 
lantic, and  all  his  belongings  lost.  He 
had  been  serving  as  an  air  raid  warden 
in  recent  months,  and  is  at  present  in 
Gloucester,  England. 

Professor  Ben  W.  Lewis,  of  the 
Economics  department,  who  has  been 
on  leave  the  first  semester  to  serve  as 
Chief  Economist  for  the  Consumers’ 
Division  of  the  National  Advisory  De- 
fense Council,  will  commute  between 
Oberlin  and  Washington  during  the 
second  semester  this  year.  He  will  meet 
classes  in  Oberlin  Saturday  through 
Tuesday,  and  will  be  in  Washington 
from  Wednedsay  to  Friday. 

Professor  Paul  B.  Sears,  of  the  Bot- 
any department,  has  been  named  to  the 
newly-organized  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Society  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. The  new  committee  is  to  con- 
sider the  inter-relationship  between  sci- 
ence and  society,  and  to  plan  special 
conferences  in  that  field. 

Mr.  William  Treat  Upton,  ’93,  Pro- 
fessor-emeritus of  pianoforte,  is  author 
of  an  article  on  "Eighteenth  Century 
American  Imprints  in  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society’s  Dielman  Collection 
of  Music,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Maryland  Historical  Magazine  (Balti- 
more) for  December,  1940.  Professor 
Upton  is  in  Washington  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  doing  research  in  the  his- 
tory of  early  American  music. 

The  annual  exodus  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty  to  attend  meetings  of  various 
learned  societies  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  included  some  60  persons,  II 
of  whom  took  active  part  in  the  pro- 
grams. Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe  read  a 
paper  on  "Values  for  American  Demo- 
cracy in  the  Teaching  of  Literature” 
before  a division  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  English;  Professor 
F.  W.  Kaufmann  gave  a paper  on 
"Tragik  in  Schiller’s  Gesichtsauffas- 
sung”;  Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  re- 
ported on  "Teacher  Education”  to  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
French;  Miss  Hope  Hibbard  presented 
two  papers  at  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  Pro- 
fessor Oscar  Jaszi  gave  a paper  on  "The 
Problem  of  Minorities  in  Austro- 
Hungary”  before  the  American  His- 
torical Association;  Professor  R.  W. 
Wagner  gave  a paper  on  "The  Differ- 
entials of  Analytic  Matrix  Functions” 
before  the  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety; Professor  George  Karo  presented 
a paper  before  the  American  Archeo- 
logical Institute  on  "Early  Dorian 
Friezes”;  at  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  Professor  Clar- 
ence Craig  read  a paper  on  "Twelve 
Theses  on  the  Problem  of  the  Messiah- 


Book  Shelf  (Con/ iniicd) 

merous  commentaries  on  that  confer- 
ence which  have  been  published  since 
1922,  none  has  offered  a more  graphic 
description  of  its  day-to-day  develop- 
ments or  displayed  a more  thorough 
understanding  of  its  influence  upon 
the  international  political  equilibrium 
The  authors’  discussion  of  the  confer- 
ence gains  authority  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  access  to  unpublished 
memoranda  and  comments  of  some  of 
the  principal  American  participants. 

It  may  be  regretted  by  some  that 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sprout  did  not  see  fit  to 
carry  their  survey  farther  down  into 
the  century.  Objections  to  such  a 
course  are,  however,  readily  under- 
stood. In  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
questions  concerning  the  future  of 
naval  strategy  and  warfare  have  not 
yet  received  a definitive  answer.  Even 
as  the  authors  were  writing  their  book, 
plane  and  battleship  were  engaging  in 
a bitter  battle  for  supremacy  and  the 
effectiveness  of  maritime  blockade  was 
about  to  receive  one  of  the  severest 
tests  in  history.  Moreover  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  secured  ac- 
cess to  authoritative  official  informa- 
tion concerning  politico-naval  develop- 
ments of  the  past  two  decades.  Wise- 
ly, therefore,  the  authors  decided  to 
offer  only  a provisional  blueprint  of 
the  future  maritime  order  and  to  limit 
their  investigation  to  the  first  two  dec- 
ades of  the  century.  Thus  limited, 
their  volume  is  still  one  which  should 
interest  the  student  of  contemporary 
international  events  quite  as  much  as 
the  historian.  The  last  two  chapters 
of  the  book  would  make  particularly 
appropriate  reading  for  those  of  our 
public  men  who  shudder  at  American 
commitments  abroad  and  talk  in  terms 
of  American  foreign  policy  of  the  pre- 
McKinley  period.  Could  they  be  per- 
suaded to  take  such  a literary  excur- 
sion, they  might  still  remain  uncon- 
verted to  the  tenets  of  Admiral  Mahan; 
but  they  might  at  least  gain  a clearer 
insight  into  the  role  of  sea  power  in 
our  nation’s  foreign  affairs  and  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  imperial  im- 
plications of  the  vast  expansion  in  the 
American  navy  which  has  taken  place 
during  their  own  life-time. 

Arnold  f.  Z archer,  ’24. 


ship  of  Jesus,”  and  Professor  H.  G. 
May  took  part  in  a colloquium  on  The 
Early  Idea  of  God  in  the  Near  East.” 
At  the  meeting  of  the  American  His- 
tory Association,  Professor  F.  A ■ 
Buckler  led  a discussion  on  "The  Ro- 
mantic Movement  in  Religion  in  Eng- 
land.” 
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Southern  California  Alumni  Meet 
With  College  Presidents 

Over  eighty  Oberlin  alumni  of 
Southern  California  sat  down  to  dinner 
at  the  Pasadena  Athletic  Club  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  preceding  the  joint  meeting  of 
American  Colleges  and  Universities 
which  met  at  the  Pasadena  Civic  Audi- 
torium. Donald  Love,  16,  Secretary 
of  Oberlin  College,  speaking  on  "Ober- 
lin Today,”  gave  a resume  of  present 
additions  to  the  art  gallery,  lectures 
scheduled  at  the  college,  plans  for 
building,  and  personnel  items,  bring- 
ing the  life  of  the  college  close  to  the 
audience.  J.  Frank  Burke,  ’ill -’96, 
Editor  of  the  Air,  spoke  following  the 
talk  by  Mr.  Love.  Three  college  Presi- 
dents and  their  wives  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting:  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Ketcham,  President  of  Mt.  Union  Col- 
lege; Lucile  Brown  Ketcham,  T3;  Dr. 
Robert  Montgomery,  President  of  Mus- 
kingum College;  Ruth  Kelley  Mont- 
gomery, ’22;  and  Dr.  David  E.  Mitchel, 
formerly  president  of  Cumberland 
University.  The  oldest  alumnus  pres- 
ent was  Edward  S.  Steele,  ’72. 

Following  the  dinner,  the  group  ad- 
journed to  the  Pasadena  Civic  Audi- 
torium to  hear  Henry  Luce,  Editor  of 
F ortunc  Magazine,  and  the  combined 
Southern  California  Glee  Clubs.  Four 
hundred  colleges  were  represented  in 
this  meeting  jointly  participated  in  by 
alumni  and  presidents  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

On  February  16,  at  the  Edward 
Everett  Florton  Ranch  at  Encino,  a re- 
cital was  given  for  the  scholarship 
fund.  The  recital  was  given  by  Daryl 
Dayton,  ’2  8,  pianist  and  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Pomona  College,  and 
Margaret  Wood  Dayton,  ’28,  soprano, 
with  Mrs.  William  Ament  (Eleanor 
Hill,  T 5)  as  accompanist.  A recep- 
tion and  tea  followed  the  program. 

North  Shore  Women  Hear 
Music,  Sing  Carols 

The  North  Shore  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  was  invited  to  the  home  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee  (Flora 
Bierce,  ’93)  for  a dessert  luncheon  on 
December  27.  After  a short  business 
meeting,  Mrs.  Warner  Hoople  (Dor- 
othy Brandon,  ’2  8)  gave  a musical 
program,  playing  two  of  her  own  com- 
positions for  the  piano:  "A  Fantasia 
on  Christmas  Carols”  and  an  "Etude.” 
In  the  closing  number,  Mrs.  Hoople 
led  the  group  in  singing  Christmas 
carols  and  Oberlin  songs. 


Baltimore  Alumni  See  Movies 

Oberlin  alumni  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, gathered  on  December  13,  for  a 
meeting  which  featured  movies  of  the 
Centennial  of  Co-education,  the  Ober- 
lin Mock  Republican  Convention  and 
the  pageant,  "Our  Lady’s  Juggler,” 
given  at  Commencement  time  two 
years  ago. 


Stark  County  Oberlin  Alumni  Club 

Canton,  Ohio. 

January  24,  1941. 

Dear  Carroll: 

For  days  I’ve  been  ivanthig  to  thank 
yon  for  your  generous  help  in  provid- 
ing Professor  Robinson  as  speaker,  and 
in  sending  out  the  cards  for  our  alumni 
meeting.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  both 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson.  Not  only  did 
he  give  ns  an  enlightening  talk,  but  he 
volunteered  an  interesting  review  of 
recent  events  in  Oberlin  and  news  of 
you  friends  we  enjoy  hearing  about  . . . 

. . . ’Till  now  1 never  realized  hoiu 
many  different  services  yon  offer  us 
alumni  in  your  office.  . . . 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rufhanna  Davis,  ’26, 

President. 


Tea  for  Mr.  Love  in  San 
Francisco 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Love’s  visit  to 
California,  Miss  Mary  Fraser,  ’21, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  club, 
gave  a tea  in  his  honor.  About  2 5 
alumni  were  present  to  hear  Mr.  Love 
tell  of  recent  developments  on  the 
Oberlin  campus.  "The  tea  was  delight- 
ful, the  orchidaceous  hostess  most  gra- 
cious, the  honor  guest  most  interest- 
ing, and  the  assembled  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Oberlin  therefore  happy.” 

Indiana  Alumni  Have  Pot-Luck 

Oberlin  alumni  at  the  University  of 
Indiana,  in  Bloomington,  gathered  for 
a buffet  pot-luck  supper  at  the  home 
of  Mr.,  ’21,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Burns 
(Eunice  Kinnear,  T8)  on  January  22. 
Those  present  were  Mr.,  ’07,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Carter  (Nell  Fulton,  ’08)  ; Miss 
Edna  Munro,  ’14;  Mr.,  ’27,  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Seeber  (Louise  Combs,  ’26); 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Joachim  Weyl 
(Martha  Bowditch,  ’29);  and  Theo- 
dore Juvelier,  ’40.  Mr.  Seeber,  who  is 
an  excellent  amateur  photographer, 
showed  colored  pictures,  made  into 
slides,  that  he  had  taken  while  in 
France  last  summer. 


Detroit  Entertains  Glee  Club 

The  Oberlin  Men’s  Glee  Club  visited 
Detroit  and  sang  at  a dinner  dance 
of  the  Detroit  Alumni  Club,  held  at 
the  Boat  Club  on  January  4.  The 
Oberlin  dance  band  which  accompanied 
the  Glee  Club  played  for  the  dancing. 
About  125  Oberlinites  were  on  hand 
for  the  fun. 

On  February  21,  members  of  the 
club  will  hear  a book  review  by  Mrs. 
Fred  Hauck.  The  meeting  is  being 
held  at  Grosse  Pointe  Memorial  Church. 

Grand  Rapids  Alumni  Meet 
with  Mr.  Poister 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  Ober- 
lin Club  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
held  a luncheon  meeting  in  the  Wo- 
men’s City  Club  on  January  18,  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Arthur  Poister  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  who  was  in  the 
city  to  play  in  the  Bach  Festival.  Mr. 
Poister  gave  a brief  talk  on  some  of 
the  new  developments  at  Oberlin.  A 
business  meeting  was  held  after  the 
luncheon  at  which  new  officers  were 
elected.  (See  Club  Directory.) 

Buffalo  Alumni  Honor 
Basketball  Team 

After  the  Oberlin-University  of 
Buffalo  basketball  game  on  February 
7,  the  Buffalo  alumni  club  had  a social 
gathering  and  served  refreshments  in 
a private  lounge  in  the  Student  Union 
Building  on  the  University  of  Buffalo 
campus.  Coach  Lysle  Butler,  ’2  5,  and 
members  of  the  Oberlin  team  were 
honor  guests  at  the  gathering.  Mrs. 
Edward  Jones  (Frances  Jeffery,  T3) 
was  chairman  for  the  meeting. 

More  than  sixty  alumnae  and  Ober- 
lin undergraduates  attended  the  club’s 
Christmas  luncheon  in  Hotel  Fairfax 
in  honor  of  the  girls  home  from  school. 
Guests  wore  red  rosebuds,  red  candles 
and  Christmas  plants  were  used  in 
decoration,  and  copies  of  the  program 
were  at  each  place  in  a Christmas  bell. 
Miss  Ruth  Eaton,  ’44,  spoke  on  "Im- 
pressions of  a Freshman,”  Miss  Jean 
Chandler,  ’43,  sang  several  numbers; 
Miss  Florence  Abrams,  ’43,  told  of 
"Present-Day  Oberlin,”  and  Miss  Jean 
Sanderson,  ’41,  reported  on  the  Wo- 
men’s Symposium. 

P.  E.  Grads  Meet  in  New  York 

An  Oberlin  Luncheon  was  held  on 
December  3 0,  in  the  Terrace  Room  of 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York 
City,  for  graduates  present  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  College  Physical  Education 
Association,  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  the  Football 
Coaches’  Association,  and  the  Track 
Coaches’  Association.  Oberlin  gradu- 
ates present  at  the  luncheon  were: 
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Alan  Miller,  ’12,  Scarsdale,  New  York; 
Lysle  Butler,  ’25,  Oberlin  College; 
Mox  Weber,  ’25,  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  New  York;  C.  W.  Savage, 
’93,  Oberlin;  T.  Nelson  Metcalf,  ’12, 
University  of  Chicago;  J.  Frederick 
Martin,  ’19,  Wesleyan  University,  Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut;  Arthur  Win- 
ters, ’23,  Hamilton  College;  Louis  Kel- 
ler, ’15,  Minnesota;  Harold  Wood,  ’23, 
Wesleyan;  Charles  Mileham,  ’26,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati;  W.  R.  Morri- 
son, ’10,  Oberlin;  and  J.  H.  Nichols, 
’ll,  Oberlin. 

Professor  Robinson  Speaks  on 
Britain  to  Canton  Alumni 

About  forty  alumni  of  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  gathered  at  Lemmon’s 
Cottage  on  January  13,  to  hear  Pro- 
fessor Howard  Robinson  of  the  Ober- 
lin History  Department  speak  on  "The 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
Meets  the  War.”  Miss  Ruthanna 
Davis,  ’26,  president,  and  Mark  Staley, 
’30,  treasurer,  were  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements, and  Mrs.  Ray  Ballard 
(Suzanne  Rohn,  ’37)  was  in  charge 
of  reservations  for  the  meeting. 

Drama  to  be  Discussed  for 
Akron  Women 

Mrs.  Ernest  Scwan  of  the  Weather- 
vane  Theatre  will  speak  to  members  of 
the  Akron  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  on 
"Drama”  at  their  meeting  on  March 
14.  Hostesses  for  the  affair  are  Mrs. 
Willard  Seiberling  (Mary  Gerrish,  ’18) 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Fluke. 

Chicago  Women  Hear  of 
Travels,  Shansi  Work 

On  January  11,  the  Oberlin  Wo- 
men’s Club  of  Chicago  met  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Segur  (Charlotte 
Payne,  ’26)  in  Oak  Park,  with  Mrs. 
E.  J.  F.  Young  (Helen  Templeton, 
’26)  presiding.  Fortunately  for  the 
club,  it  has  some  globe-trotting  mem- 
bers not  averse  to  relating  some  of 
their  interesting  experiences  when  they 
return.  Possibly  Miss  M.  Alice  Ward, 
’15,  is  the  club’s  most  travelled  mem- 
ber, having  made  a trip  around  the 
world,  another  to  Europe,  later  to 
Alaska,  and  last  summer  to  Hawaii. 
While  there  she  bought  some  native 
costumes,  learned  some  dances  pecu- 
liarly Hawaiian,  and  took  some  color- 
ful pictures.  The  dance  in  native 
costume  and  the  pictures  furnished  the 
popular  program  of  this  meeting.  An- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  treasurer 
that  the  $300  scholarship  to  Oberlin 
was  complete. 

On  February  8,  Miss  Charlotte 
Tinker,  ’37,  returned  Shansi  repre- 
sentative who  is  now  studying  in  Ober- 
lin, spoke  to  the  club  about  some  of 


Preface  to  War  (Continued) 

Labor  in  general  ignored  John  L. 
Lewis’  bolt  from  Roosevelt,  apparently 
much  more  impressed  by  the  rise  in 
national  income,  by  the  efforts  of  Hill- 
man as  labor  member  of  the  defense 
board,  and  by  the  work  of  Leon  Hen- 
derson, who  kept  prices  down.  But  at 
the  year’s  end  there  were  still  8,000,- 
000  unemployed.  Constant  demands 
for  longer  hours  and  a shortage  of 
skilled  workers  made  it  unlikely  that 
war  production  would  absorb  many  of 
the  idle.  Many  small  plants  remain 
closed;  Philip  Murray,  new  C.  I.  O. 
head,  has  exposed  the  concentration  of 
Defense  Commission  orders  in  the 
hands  of  the  big  corporations. 

Labor  and  Profits 

That  labor  should  demand  a larger 
share  in  earnings  when  profits  arc  soar- 
ing skyward  is  inevitable.  During  the 
first  nine  months  of  1940,  earnings  of 
Glenn  Martin  Aircraft  rose  217  per 
cent,  of  U.  S.  Steel  460  per  cent,  and 
of  Jones  and  Laughlin  2130  per  cent. 
Most  labor  disputes  have  so  far  been 
settled  satisfactorily  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
or  Hillman’s  defense  division,  but 
labor’s  confidence  is  shaken  when  de- 
fense contracts  are  awarded  without 
regard  for  our  labor  laws.  Ford,  with 
six  N.  L.  R.  B.  decisions  against  him, 
has  been  given  a $122,000,000  con- 
tract. In  the  only  major  strike  of  the 
year,  3,700  Vultee  Aircraft  workers 
won  new  contracts  and  a pay  increase 
commensurate  with  Eastern  labor 
standards.  But  the  strike  was  a signal 
for  hysterical  attacks  on  labor  and  civil 
liberties.  Bills  are  now  before  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  Wagner  act,  out- 
law strikes,  and  even  to  prohibit  unions. 

Such  symptoms  of  native  totalitar- 
ianism are  inevitably  growing  as  the 
nation’s  war  effort  increases.  Congress 
has  passed  an  unprecedented  series  of 
alien  and  sedition  acts,  powerful  tools 
for  repression.  The  Alien  Registration 
Act  provides  ten  years’  imprisonment 
for  aliens  and  citizens  alike  who  in  any 


her  interesting  experiences  in  China. 
The  luncheon  meeting  was  held  at  Ade- 
lard’s,  and  Miss  Ruth  Anderson,  ’37, 
was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Cleveland  Women  to  Hear 
Book  Review 

Miss  Irene  Pennington,  ’09,  will 
give  a book  review  at  the  March  1 1 
meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club,  to  be  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Peter  Evans  (Mary  Harward, 
’91).  Mrs.  F.  M.  Carl  (Corinne  Evans, 
’21)  will  be  assistant  hostess. 


manner  tend  to  cause  disaffection  in  the 
army.  Presumably  any  critic  of  con- 
scription could  be  arrested  under  this 
law.  In  June  the  House  passed  a bill 
demanding  the  deportation  of  Harry 
Bridges,  west  coast  labor  leader,  who 
had  previously  been  cleared  of  charges 
of  communism  after  a hearing  by 
Dean  Landis  of  Harvard  Law  School. 
This  Star  chamber  proceeding  has  been 
called  a bill  of  attainder,  directly  vio- 
lating the  Constitution.  Equally  dis- 
turbing were  the  F.  B.  I.’s  witch  hunts. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  deny- 
my  religious  freedom  to  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses,  who  have  been  victims  of 
outrageous  mob  violence  because  their 
scruples  do  not  permit  them  to  salute 
the  flag,  was  a serious  blow  to  consti- 
tutional liberty,  though  to  balance  this 
decision  there  were  three  important 
cases  in  which  the  Court  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Negro,  who  enjoys  so  little 
of  the  democracy  which  we  are  asked 
to  defend.  Illegal  convictions  of  south- 
ern Negroes  were  set  aside,  and  a Chi- 
cago racial  zoning  ordinance  was  void- 
ed. However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Negro  is  still  not  permitted  to 
enroll  in  the  air  force,  and  the  navy 
uses  colored  Americans  only  as  serv- 
ants. 

Labor  and  Conscription 

What  lies  ahead  for  democracy?  Two 
remarkable  articles  in  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  for  November  and  De- 
cember, 1940,  "Wartime  Conscription 
and  the  Control  of  Labor”  and  "Mobil- 
ization for  Defense,”  explain  what 
may  happen  to  labor  and  civil  rights. 
Prepared  by  the  editors  and  three  as- 
sistants to  the  Attorney  General,  the 
articles  are  a frank  study  of  the  totali- 
tarian aspect  of  our  defense  measures. 
The  authors  admit  that  "slight  notice 
is  given  to  constitutional  technicalities 
in  time  of  stress.”  Calling  up  con- 
scripts, thus  subjecting  them  to  martial 
law,  is  "an  indirect  but  effective  way 
of  silencing  activities  objectionable  to 
the  government.”  Occupational  defer- 
ments of  conscripts  will  be  granted 
"only  so  long  as  a man  is  engaged 
and  works  acceptably  in  industries 
and  even  plants  which  the  govern- 
ment classifies  as  contributing  to  the 
national  effort  . . . The  'work  or  fight’ 
principle  . . . offers  possibilities  of 
labor  control  as  complete  as  a direct 
labor  draft — and  perhaps  more  effec- 
tive. The  conscription  law  ...  is  cap- 
able of  being  used  to  exert  tremendous 
power  over  the  political  and  economic 
freedom  of  Americans.” 

This  is  not  a pretty  picture.  But 
you  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
there  is  another  side  to  it — the  freedom 
which  we  have  not  yet  lost,  which  is 
(Continued  on  Page  32,  Col.  2) 


The  Obeilin  Alumni  Fund 


A gift  from  the  1940  Alumni  Fund  helped  enlarge 
facilities  of  recreation  center  in  Men’s  Building 
basement. 


Is  Foi 


What  the  1940  Alumni  Fund  Did 


The  Best  Evidence  of  What 


1.  Gave  to  the  College  $1,000  for  purchase  of  laboratory 
equipment  for  five  departments,  for  a sound  motion  pic- 
ture projector  for  classroom  use,  and  for  meeting  part  of 
the  cost  of  enlarging  main  student  recreation  center. 

2.  Maintained  regular  services  rendered  to  all  individual 
alumni,  to  alumni  clubs  and  classes,  and  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege by  the  Alumni  Association  (which  is  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Fund). 


3.  Gave  over  $1,600  to  special  purposes  designated  by  in- 
dividual alumni  givers  (special  scholarships,  etc.). 

4.  Published  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  periodical  source 
of  news  about  alumni,  College  and  student  activities, 
which  reaches  about  2,500  subscribers. 

5.  Published  a quarterly  news  bulletin  which  went  to  every 
Oberlin  graduate  and  to  many  non-graduates. 


Gifts  to  the  Alumni  Fund  are 
proper  deductions  from  the  Federal 
income  tax  when  entered  as  gifts  to 
Oberlin  College. 


Make  checks  payable  to  Alumni 
Association  of  Oberlin  College. 
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Mrs.  Charles  B.  Martin,  ’8  5 

Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin,  ’8  5,  wife 
of  Professor-emeritus  Charles  B.  Mar- 
tin, died  suddenly  at  Clifton  Springs 
Sanitarium,  Clifton  Springs,  New 
York,  on  December  3,  1940.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  husband,  she  is  survived  by 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Allan  F.  Rood 
(Helen  Martin,  ’ll),  of  Scarsdale, 
New  York. 

I first  knew  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Martin 
when — a terrorized  freshman — I used 
to  go  to  the  sessions  of  the  Greek  Club 
at  her  home.  We  were  an  awkward, 
bashful  little  group  but  she  ignored 
our  blunders  so  tactfully,  she  put  us  at 
our  ease  so  quickly,  she  mitigated  the 
relations  between  the  members  of  the 
Club  and  the  Professor  so  successfully 
that  she  seemed  to  me  then  the  most 
gracious  lady  I had  ever  known.  And 
now — a half  century  later — I know 
that  my  first  impression  was  correct. 


Mrs.  Martin,  ’8  5 


Mrs.  Martin  touched  the  life  of  the 
town  and  the  College  at  many  points. 
She  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church.  She  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten 
Training  School  which  has  now  been 
incorporated  in  the  College.  She  helped 
Professor  Shurtleff  and  Mrs.  Johnston 
found  the  Oberlin  Village  Improve- 
ment Society,  of  which  she  was  an  early 
president.  She  established  the  Oberlin 
Village  Night  School.  She  was  one  of 
the  Executive  Committee  that  man- 
aged the  Alumni  Endowment  cam- 
paign. She  inspired  the  Oberlin  Chap- 
ter of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  to  sponsor  the 


adoption  of  French  orphans  during  the 
last  war.  She  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  and 
for  years  its  co-editor  and  manager. 
She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  A. 
A.  F.  Johnston  and  devoted  to  her 
memory.  In  her  honor  she  raised  the 
funds  to  endow  the  Johnston  Fellow- 
ship. She  built  the  Johnston  Walk 
along  Plumb  Creek  and  placed  at  either 
end  of  that  walk  the  tablets  that  re- 
mind the  passerby  of  that  remarkable 
woman.  Her  last  public  service  to  the 
College  was  the  installation  of  the 
tablet  in  Mrs.  Johnston’s  honor  that 
adorns  the  court  of  the  Allen  Art 
Building. 

Her  enduring  devotion  to  Mrs. 
Johnston  was  typical  of  her  warm- 
hearted loyalty.  Pier  friendships  were 
life-long,  and  in  her  eyes  a friend 
could  do  no  wrong.  She  was  a partisan 
by  instinct.  She  was  not  afflicted  by 
the  judicial  temperament. 

And  her  friends  were  legion.  Her 
ready  sympathy  endeared  her  to  not 
only  the  college  circle  but  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  town.  When  she 
left  Oberlin  to  live  in  Cleveland,  the 
colored  people  of  the  Village  for  whom 
she  had  done  so  much  held  a special 
meeting  to  express  their  devotion  to 
her.  For  her  friendship  and  her  sym- 
pathy were  positive.  With  her,  action 
was  imperative.  She  was  not  content 
merely  to  sympathize  with  a cause  or 
a person;  something  must — and  usually 
was — done  about  it. 

She  was  a lady  of  infinite  wit  and 
charm  and  grace  and  dignity.  I still 
remember  how  gloriously  beautiful  she 
was  at  the  old  Washington’s  Birthday 
Faculty  Receptions.  It  sometimes 
seemed  that  the  Oberlin  stage  was  too 
small  for  her.  She  could  have  occupied 
any  position,  even  the  highest,  with 
grace  and  distinction. 

Her  taste  in  things  artistic  was  im- 
peccable and  she  was  passionately  fond 
of  lovely  things.  About  her  she  gath- 
ered a rare  collection  of  rugs,  of  etch- 
ings, of  early  American  furniture  and 
glass.  Ugliness  caused  her  physical 
pain  and  in  her  home  there  was  noth- 
ing that  was  not  beautiful.  Flowers 
were  a delight  to  her  and  when  she 
was  no  longer  able  to  leave  her  bed  she 
still  had  roses  planted  in  her  garden 
that  might  bloom  for  others. 

But  what  seemed  to  me  most  re- 
markable in  Mrs.  Martin  was  her  un- 
bounded energy  and  her  high  spirits. 
She  was  always  doing  something  for 
somebody  and  she  was  always  gay 
about  it.  I still  remember  the  hilarity 


George  Vradenburg,  ’10 

. . . elected  to  National  Council  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  is  chairman  of 
Ohio  Committee  at  Camp  Shelby 


with  which,  working  hour  after  hour, 
she  helped  me  cut  the  last  page  from 
two  thousand  Alumni  Magazines  be- 
cause that  page  contained  the  obitu- 
aries of  two  respectable  alumni,  the 
one  a bachelor  and  the  other  thrice 
married,  which  had  been  so  confused 
by  an  interchange  of  paragraphs  that 
their  publication  in  that  form  would 
have  caused  unquenchable  scandal. 
And  though  she  was  unable  to  leave 
her  bed  for  the  last  three  years  of  her 
life,  that  gay  spirit,  that  courageous 
soul  was  never  daunted.  Her  room 
was  filled  with  friends  whom  she  still 
gaily  entertained  or  comforted  or 
helped. 

All  through  her  life  her  high  spirits 
made  every  slight  act  an  occasion.  On 
Christmas  Eve  it  was  her  habit  for 
many  years  to  call  on  her  friends  and 
bring  each  a gift  of  candy  such  as  only 
Mrs.  Martin  could  make.  In  itself  it 
was  a simple  deed  but  not  as  she  did  it. 
Her  eager  contagious  happiness  made 
that  short  visit  the  high  spot  of  the 
whole  day. 

It  often  seems  to  me  that  the  human 
race  is  a pretty  unsatisfactory  evolu- 
tionary product,  but  sometimes  the 
human  soul  can  rise  to  heights  of  cour- 
age that  must  make  its  Creator  proud. 
I think  of  Mr.  Wager,  always  in  frail 
health,  hoarding  each  little  grain  of 
energy  to  give  his  utmost  to  his  pro- 
fession, of  Mr.  MacLcnnan  looking 
clear-eyed  and  cheerfully  at  the  fate 
steadily  approaching  him,  and  of  Mrs. 
Martin,  helpless  and  almost  speechless 
but  still  gay  and  debonair.  I think  of 
these  friends  and  take  heart. 

Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97, 
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Mainspring  in  the  "Y” 

Long  active  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
Toledo,  George  Vradenburg,  TO,  was 
recently  elected  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  He  has  also  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  the  Ohio 
committee  which  is  to  be  in  charge  of 
"Y”  work  at  Camp  Shelby,  Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi,  where  many  Ohio 
draftees  are  receiving  their  military 
training. 

Vradenburg  continues  as  President 
of  the  Toledo  "Y,”  and  also  has  been 
acting  as  General  Secretary  since  the 
death  last  summer  of  Floyd  Rada- 
baugh,  T4,  who  had  been  General  Sec- 
retary since  193  5. 

About  two  years  ago,  Vradenburg 
retired  from  several  of  his  business  ac- 
tivities in  order  to  give  more  time  to 
public  service,  social  service,  and  re- 
ligious activities.  In  1938,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Municipal 
League  of  Toledo,  and  led  the  fight  for 
election  of  councilmen  pledged  to  con- 
tinue the  city  manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Toledo.  The  success  of  that 
campaign,  and  the  activity  of  other 
citizens  who  joined  Vradenburg  in  the 
support  of  better  government,  has 
brought  Toledo  the  best  city  govern- 
ment it  has  had  in  thirty  years. 
Vradenburg  is  also  a member  of  the 
Toledo  Rotary  Club,  the  Toledo  Club, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Vradenburg  (Lena  Bushong, 
x’08)  is  prominent  in  women’s  civic 
and  social  activities  in  Toledo.  A son, 
Newton,  is  married  and  in  business  in 
Toledo.  Helen,  ’34,  formerly  secretary 


to  the  Dean  of  Women  at  Oberlin,  is 
now  Mrs.  George  Medill,  wife  of  a To- 
ledo attorney.  George,  Jr.,  is  a senior 
at  Oberlin  this  year. 

% 

Oberlin  "Quiz  Kid” 

Oberlinites  who  have  heard  the 
"Quiz  Kids”  program  on  the  radio  on 
Wednesday  evenings  in  recent  months 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  one  of 
the  star  performers,  Jack  Lucal,  is  the 
son  of  two  Oberlin  graduates,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alanson  Y.  Lucal  (Helen  Strong) , 
both  of  the  class  of  1916. 

Jack,  who  is  just  fourteen  and  a 
freshman  at  Oak  Park-River  Forest 
High  School,  is  greatly  interested  in 
history  and  politics.  For  a boy  of  his 
age,  Jack  has  a remarkable  faculty  for 
expressing  his  ideas,  which,  by  the  way, 
would  do  justice  to  a person  several 
times  his  years.  For  example,  on  one 
occasion  the  Quiz  Kids  were  asked  to 
explain  what  they  expected  from  their 
government  under  the  democratic  sys- 
tem. After  a few  seconds  thought, 
Jack  said,  ''Under  our  democratic  sys- 
tem children  are  brought  up  with  lib- 
erty, and  it  is  only  fair  that  we  expect 
a certain  amount  of  freedom.  But 
there  are  also  responsibilities.  Children 
have  the  benefits  but  they  also  have 
the  responsibilities,  and  they  must 
guard  these  responsibilities  well  or  our 
democracy  will  be  lost.” 

Another  time,  the  youngsters  were 
asked  to  choose  the  books  they  would 
save  if  all  except  three  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Jack  replied,  "The  Bible,  the 
American  constitution,  and  a history 


book,  so  that  people  could  be  guided 
by  what  had  been  done.” 

Jack  is  reported  to  be  very  popular 
with  his  school-fellows.  In  grammar 
school  he  was  president  of  his  home 
room,  captain  of  the  safety  patrol,  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  yearbook.  Fie  is 
active  in  amateur  theatricals,  and  is 
studying  both  piano  and  saxaphone. 

Jack  has  one  sister,  Janet,  who  is 
ten  years  old.  They  have  currently  in- 
stalled a telegraph  system  between 
their  two  rooms  and  are  learning  the 
Morse  code.  Janet  usually  plays  lead- 
ing roles  in  plays  which  Jack  writes 
for  the  neighborhood  children. 

Mr.  Lucal,  Jack’s  father,  is  an  Oak 
Park  business  man.  Mrs.  Lucal  taught 
music  in  Austin  High  School  until  her 
marriage. 

Glen  Gray  Memorial,  February  2 1 

The  annual  alumni-varsity  basket- 
ball classic,  a benefit  for  the  Glen  Gray 
Memorial  Scholarship,  will  be  played 
in  Warner  Gym  on  Friday  evening, 
February  21.  Among  the  other  special 
features  in  connection  with  the  game 
will  be  a post-game  all-college  dance. 
Alumni  will  be  welcomed  at  a buffet 
lunch  after  the  game  in  honor  of  the 
victorious  (we  hope!)  alumni  team. 

Oberlin  Alumni  Council  to  Meet, 
February  22 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Council,  gov- 
erning board  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, will  hold  its  regular  meeting  on 
Saturday,  February  22.  Departing 
from  the  custom  of  recent  years,  this 
will  be  a luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Oberlin  Inn,  and  several  student  lead- 
ers will  be  invited  to  meet  with  the 
alumni.  Following  the  luncheon,  stu- 
dent speakers  will  discuss  from  the 
student  point  of  view  a campus  prob- 
lem of  special  interest  to  alumni:  stu- 
dent housing  at  Oberlin.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  regular  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  which  will  this 
year  give  special  consideration  to  the 
relationship  of  the  Alumni  Association 
to  the  College  and  what  policies  might 
improve  that  relationship. 

Alumnus  Brings  Folk 
Dancers 

Victor  Obenhaus,  ’2  5,  Headmaster 
of  Pleasant  Hill  Academy  in  Tennessee, 
brought  his  Ballad  and  Folk  Dance 
Team  to  Oberlin  on  December  9,  for  a 
program  in  the  Women’s  Old  Gvnx 
About  100  Oberlin  students  and  fac- 
ulty joined  in  the  folk  dancing,  and 
enjoyed  the  singing  of  the  nine  boys 
and  girls  from  the  mountain  school. 


• IS 

AMONG  THE 


1871 

The  death  of  Rev.  William  Drake 
Westcrvelt  has  been  reported  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Cunningham,  ’96,  of  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

1874 

Dr.  E.  Amelia  Sherman  died  in  No- 
vember, at  her  home  in  National,  Iowa. 
Dr.  Sherman  received  the  M.  D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1879,  and  practiced  from  1879  to 
1884  at  the  Mary  Thompson  Hospital 
in  Chicago.  In  1887,  she  went  to  Na- 
tional, Iowa,  where  she  practiced  medi- 
cine and  contributed  many  articles  to 
medical  and  scientific  journals.  She  is 
survived  by  a sister,  Althea,  ’75,  and  a 
brother,  Mark,  ’83-’86. 

Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death,  on  January  11,  in  San  Diego, 
California,  of  Frank  R.  Fat'd,  ’70-’72. 
Death  occurred  after  an  attack  of 
bronchial  pneumonia. 

1877 

William  C.  Calland  died  in  Spring- 
field,  Missouri,  December  2.  Dr.  Cal- 
land received  the  D.  B.  degree  from 
Andover  Seminary  in  18  80,  and  the 
D.  D.  degree  from  Drury  College  in 

1908.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
and  held  pastorates  in  Rochester  and 
St.  Louis,  Michigan.  From  1886  to 

1909,  he  was  secretary-treasurer  of 
Drury  College.  In  1909,  he  joined  a 
brokerage  business  in  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, from  which  he  retired  in  1935. 
He  was  a Civil  War  veteran,  having 
served  in  the  army  eighteen  months. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Josephine 
Franks  Calland,  ’79,  and  one  son. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Leonard  Goodenough 
writes  from  Umkomas,  Natal,  South 
Africa,  that  she  is  living  with  relatives 
in  the  locality  where  she  and  her  late 
husband  worked  for  many  years  as 
missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  She 
has  published  four  books  and  hopes  to 
publish  another. 

1879 

Miss  Mary  B.  Rockwood  died  at  her 
home  in  Middlesex,  New  York,  on 
January  11. 

Mrs.  Albert  Nickerson  (Charlotte 
Taylor),  x’79,  died  at  her  home  in 
Chicago,  on  November  29.  She  is 
survived  by  a daughter  and  two  grand- 
children. 

1880 

Mrs.  William  C.  Wilcox  (Ida  Clary) 
died  May  13,  1940.  She  is  survived  by 
a son,  Mark  Wilcox,  ’06. 
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1881 

Rev.  A.  Eugene  Thomson  died  at 
the  home  of  his  son  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, on  October  26,  1940.  He  was 
ordained  in  1884,  and  his  pastorates 
included  Tallmadge,  Cleveland,  Lorain, 
and  Wayne,  Ohio;  Yankton,  South 
Dakota;  and  Berea,  Kentucky.  For  a 
number  of  years  and  until  his  death, 
he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Berea  College.  He  also  or- 
ganized the  Lincoln  Institute  for  Col- 
ored People  at  Lincoln  Ridge,  Ken- 
tucky. He  leaves  a son,  two  grand- 
daughters, a sister,  and  a brother. 

1882 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Mead  (Lizzie  Gur- 
ney) died  at  her  home  in  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio,  on  December  7, 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Cassell  Bates,  widow 
of  Rev.  Newton  W.  Bates,  died  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  December  5.  Mr. 
Bates  held  pastorates  in  New  York  and 
Ohio,  his  last  one  being  at  Kipton, 
Ohio.  Surviving  Mrs.  Bates  are  two 
sons,  Theodore  N.  and  Arthur  C.,  ’24, 
and  two  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  James  P.  Stephenson  (Florence 
Tyler)  died  November  28,  at  her  home 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  after  an  illness 
of  nearly  two  years.  The  year  follow- 
ing her  graduation  from  Oberlin  she 
taught  in  Dixon,  Illinois,  and  then 
served  for  two  years  as  Latin  instruc- 
tor in  Grinnell  College,  Iowa.  In  1885, 
she  was  married  to  James  Stephenson, 
’67,  then  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Hampton,  Iowa.  Two  years 
later  they  were  called  to  the  faculty 
of  Des  Moines  College,  he  as  Professor 
of  Greek,  and  she  as  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern Languages.  After  a few  years  he 
was  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
later  Dean  of  the  college.  She  became 
head  of  the  English  department,  con- 
tinuing in  this  position  until  1928.  She 
had  at  that  time  completed  more  than 
fifty  years  of  teaching.  During  her 
forty-one  years  in  Des  Moines  College, 
she  had  become  known  as  an  excep- 
tional instructor  in  English,  and  an 
inspiring  teacher  of  teachers.  Through 
these  years  she  conducted  a large  num- 
ber of  adult  study  groups  and  classes 
for  public  school  teachers.  From  1930 
to  1937,  she  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Iowa  State  Library.  She  is  survived 
by  one  daughter,  Helen  (Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Robertson),  ’ll. 

1884 

Mrs.  Thomas  Cassius  Miller  (Emma 
Jane  Lewis,  x’84),  died  at  her  home 
in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  December ( 9.,' 
1940.  She  was  born  in  Eairview,  Penn- 


sylvania, January  22,  1860,  and  was 
married  on  August  13,  18  82,  to 

Thomas  Cassius  Miller,  a student  in 
the  preparatory  department  in  1881 
and  1882,  who  became  a prominent  at- 
torney in  Erie,  where  they  made  their 
home  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
and  where  Mr.  Miller  died  in  June, 
1939.  Mrs.  Miller  was  interested  in 
church  affairs  and  in  many  lines  of 
community  betterment.  She  was  ac- 
tive in  the  Women’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  and  was  a teacher  in  a 
neighborhood  Sunday  School.  She  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Shake- 
speare Club  of  Eric  which  held  its 
meetings  in  her  home  for  thirty-seven 
years.  She  is  survived  by  her  daughter, 
Adena,  ’ll  (Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Rich), 
of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College, 
and  by  her  son,  Thomas  Cassius,  Jr., 
x’ll,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Another 
son,  J.  Blaine  Miller,  ’03,  lost  his  life 
on  the  Lusitania  in  May,  1915. 

1887 

Three  members  of  ’87 — Mrs.  G.  M. 
Clarke  (Georgia  Mead),  Mrs.  James 
Pershing  (Frances  Spear),  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Walker  (Ella  Dudley) — spent 
a happy  day  reminiscing  lately  at  Mrs. 
Walker’s  home.  It  was  particularly  in- 
teresting to  hear  of  Mrs.  Pershing’s 
work  among  the  students  after  her 
husband’s  death. 

1890 

Class  Correspondent : Ella  Moll  Gibbons, 

1010  Parkside  Drive,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

1891 

Class  Correspondent : Emily  Hartshorn,  195 

Albemarle  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  OUR 
50TH  REUNION  IN  JUNE. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Lawrence  (Carrie  Mem- 
mot  t)  is  spending  the  rest  of  the  win- 
ter at  Winter  Park,  Fjlorida. 

Robert  A.  Millikan  delivered  the 
address  on  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  program 
on  December  5,  the  164th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  society.  Dr. 
Millikan  attacked  the  system  under 
which  universities  induce  star  athletes 
to  enroll  in  their  institutions.  He  also 
laid  part  of  the  blame  for  the  failure 
of  universities  to  properly  select  their 
students  upon  "a  perverted  social  sys- 
tem which  has  made  a degree,  no  mat- 
ter how  obtained,  a matter  of  social 
distinction.” 

A gift  of  $2  5,000  to  the  Memorial 
Art  Gallery  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  was  made  recently  by  R.  T. 
Miller,  Jr.  A portion  of  the  gift  will 
be  used  to  purchase  fine  examples  of 
Early  American  furniture,  especially 
distinctive  pieces  owned  originally  by 
pioneer  families.  The  balance  will  be 
used  to  acquire  paintings  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  School.  This  gift  is  an  expression 
of  Mr.  Miller’s  interest  in  education 
and  the  cultural  history  of  the  Gene- 
see country. 

1892 

Class  Correspondent : Agnes  Warner  Mastick, 
Box  709,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

The  class  letter  of  ’92  reached  Ober- 
lin  in  December  in  its  48th  yearly 
round.  As  is  customary,  the  Oberlin 
group  united  to  listen  to  the  letters, 
this  year  with  Mrs.  Mary  Farnsworth 
Ransom.  Members  of  the  Oberlin 
group  are  Miss  Etta  Wright,  ’93,  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Lynds  Jones,  Mrs.  Ella 
Dudley  Walker,  ’87,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  Ralston,  Reverend  Mr.,  ’07, 
and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Burr  (Josephine  Paige), 
Mrs.  Walter  Crafts  (Annie  Frances, 
x’94),  Miss  Cora  Swift,  and  Mrs.  Ran- 
som. 

Mrs.  Gnstavus  Wickliffe  (Minnie 
Mitchell ) has  announced  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  Caroline,  to  Mr. 
Jacques  Carmeleau-Antoine,  Secretary 
of  the  Legation  of  Haiti,  in  Washing- 
ton, on  July  17. 

From  the  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
Times,  of  July  10 — "This  war  is  af- 
fecting St.  Petersburg’s  port  along 
with  just  about  everything  else.  C.  C. 
Kirkpatrick  was  to  be  hired  by  the  port 
authority  to  make  a survey  of  local 
prospects  and  was  to  be  paid  $5  000.00 
for  the  job.  But  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  with 
a professional  sincerity  both  refreshing 
and  commendable,  has  advised  that  the 
survey  at  this  time  would  not  be 
worthwhile  from  the  city’s  point  of 
view  because  of  uncertainties  caused 
by  the  war.  However,  local  port  en- 
thusiasts shouldn’t  lose  heart.  The  sur- 
vey still  is  necessary,  and  when  the  in- 
ternational situation  becomes  more  sta- 
bilized, the  survey  should  be  expe- 
dited.” 

From  Percy  M.  Pond  in  Honolulu, 
T.  FI. — “Class  letter  shared  with  Mrs. 
Kate  Watson  Forbes,  ’94,  (the  late) 
Clara,  ’90,  and  Ida  Ziegler,  ’89,  Mil- 
dred Yoder,  ’94,  Cyrus  W.  Best,  ’90, 
and  Alice  Simpson,  ’24,  whose  work  in 
the  Library  here  is  recognized  as  A-1  + . 
Army  and  navy  establishments  are  be- 
ing largely  increased  here  and  there  is 
a demand  for  homes.  I have  built  and 
sold  nineteen  houses  in  the  last  twelve 
months.” 

Basil  Walker,  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Ella 
Dudley  Walker,  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  is  doing  war 
work  in  Rhodesia. 

Professor  Stephen  Williams  of  Miami 
University  writes,  "In  August,  1938, 
Isabella  got  a beagle  hound  pup,  un- 
pedigreed,  sad-eyed,  and  with  ears  you 
could  almost  braid,  they  were  so  long. 
It  was  doing  well,  cutting  its  teeth  on 
all  our  belongings  but  hadn’t  learned 


to  read  yet.  One  day  a truck  came 
along  labeled  'Dodge  Brothers,’  and  the 
pup  didn’t,  and  was  buried  in  the  back 
yard.” 

— Cora  L.  Swift. 

1893 

Class  Correspondent:  Etta  M.  Wright,  189 
West  College,  Oberlin,  O. 

Rer.  Mitchell  L.  Chatley,  D.B.,  ’93, 
has  retired  from  the  ministry  after 
forty  years  of  active  service  in  the 
Christian  Church.  His  most  outstand- 
ing work  was  at  Athens,  Ohio,  the  seat 
of  Ohio  University.  He  is  now  doing 
ad-interim  and  supply  work.  He  spends 
his  winters  in  Sarasota,  Florida,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  at  home  in  Ravenna, 
Ohio. 

Harry  Zimmerman  writes  from  To- 
ronto, Canada,  not  to  try  to  send  the 
class  letter  to  him  during  the  war.  He 
fears  it  might  be  lost  as  things  are  not 
so  free  in  crossing  the  border.  “All 
effort  here,”  he  says,  "is  bent  on  win- 
ning the  war  and  that  will  surely  be 
done  now  that  the  U.  S.  A.  is  giving 
the  help  so  much  needed.  Some  of  the 
largest  air  training  fields  are  located 
here.”  Mr.  Zimmerman  has  been  a 
manufacturer  in  Toronto  since  1926. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  said 
that  the  ’93  letter  is  a circulating  af- 
fair which  travels  back  and  forth  over 
the  country  to  5 3 persons,  including 
some  ex-members  of  the  class  and  some 
in-laws.  It  was  started  by  Mrs.  Martha 
Little  Jackson  in  1895  or  96  and  has 
been  going  ever  since.  It  is  voted  by 
all  the  class  as  much  more  intimate 
and  personal  than  a printed  letter. 

Rev.  Theodore  T.  Holway,  since  his 
retirement  from  the  Bulgarian  Mission 
in  1936,  has  bought  a home  on  Van- 
couver Island,  British  Columbia,  near 
Duncan.  The  population  is  about  8 5% 
British,  and  the  atmosphere  is  English, 
though  the  school  methods  are  largely 
influenced  by  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Holway  has  lost  the  sight  of  his  right 
eye. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Millikan  (Mary  Plumb) 
of  River  Forest,  Illinois,  was  in  Oberlin 
in  the  first  part  of  January,  to  be  with 
her  cousin,  Miss  Grace  E.  McCon- 
naughey,  ’09,  director  of  Allencroft, 
who  was  in  the  hospital  at  that  time. 

— Etta  M.  Wright. 

1894 

Class  Correspondents:  Mrs.  Louise  Hill  Nor- 
ton, Box  134,  Rockledge,  Florida;  George 

M.  Jones,  2 76  Forest  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  E.  Stevens 
still  live  in  Burton,  Ohio,  where  he 
enjoyed  a long  pastorate  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church  until  his  retirement 
four  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has  been 
preaching  on  Sundays  in  a country 
community  church  at  Newbury  Cen- 


ter. In  addition  to  this,  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Burton  Township  Library 
Board  to  which  he  has  just  been  re- 
elected for  a seven-year  period.  Their 
daughter,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Glen  E. 
Tuttle,  ’31)  is  County  Chairman  for 
Rural  Child  Welfare.  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  in  December  mentioned 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Tuttle  and  Doris 
Paton,  ’20,  in  seeing  that  more  than 
800  needy  families  in  Geauga  County 
were  provided  with  Christmas  dinners 
and  toys.  Later  Margaret,  who  is  a 
bride  of  a few  months,  plans  to  join 
her  husband  who  is  with  United  Air- 
lines at  the  Chicago  airport. 

To  the  Members  of  ’94: 

One  or  two  of  the  class  have  ex- 
pressed a wish  that  we  might  have 
sketches  of  our  class  members  in  a form 
to  keep  for  reference.  Perhaps  we 
might  make  this  column  a source  of 
material  for  a scrapbook  of  such  in- 
formation for  those  who  desire  to  keep 
it  along  with  other  notes,  reports  of 
reunions,  etc. 

—L.  H.  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  E.  Merriavi  are  in 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Mr.  Mer- 
riam  retired  several  years  ago  from  a 
long  service  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  take  the  professorship 
of  modern  languages  in  the  Union  Col- 
lege of  Manila.  This  year  he  is  also 
giving  a course  in  Shakespeare. 

Fred  C.  Stewart  was  a teacher  for  16 
years  after  his  graduation  from  Ober- 
lin. For  the  past  24  years  he  has  been 
Credit  Manager  for  a wholesale  Gro- 
cery, Fruit  and  Produce  Company, 
with  some  real  estate  business  as  a side- 
line. His  home  is  in  Portland,  Maine, 
and  his  family  consists  of  Mrs.  Stew- 
art, also  a former  teacher,  and  their 
daughter,  Emily  Raymond  Stewart,  a 
graduate  of  Wheaton  College,  Norton, 
Massachusetts,  and  Lowell  Teachers’ 
College.  Emily  is  in  her  sixth  year  of 
teaching  at  Billows  Falls,  Vermont, 
where  she  is  doing  outstanding  work 
as  Superintendent  of  Public  School 
Music.  Mr.  Stewart  reports  that  his 
hobbies  are  mountain  climbing,  cook- 
ing, and  rug  making.  Those  of  us  who 
met  him  at  our  last  reunion,  his  first 
return  to  Oberlin,  still  feel  our  mouths 
water  at  his  description  of  the  food  he 
enjoys  choosing  and  preparing  for 
groups  of  his  friends. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Laird  writes  of  the 
Christmas  Pageant  at  the  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium  at  Nopeming,  Minnesota, 
of  which  he  has  been  Superintendent 
since  its  beginning  some  twenty  years 
ago.  Being  responsible  for  anti-tuber- 
culosis work  in  a county  the  size  of 
Connecticut  and  including  the  city  of 
Duluth  has  won  for  him  recognition 
by  national  authorities  which  he  is  far 
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too  modest  to  mention.  Mrs.  Laird  has 
been  active  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  social 
service  work  in  Duluth,  and  both  find 
much  to  enjoy  there  along  musical  and 
literary  lines. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Porter  ( Mary  Wilford) 
lives  with  her  unmarried  son  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  New  York.  For  most  of  the 
time  since  her  graduation  she  has  had 
a great  deal  of  eye  trouble.  Seven  years 
ago  she  suddenly  went  blind,  with  little 
hope  of  recovery,  but  after  three  deli- 
cate operations  she  recovered  the  use 
of  one  eye  and  greatly  enjoys  being  able 
to  keep  house  again.  Her  husband,  Dr. 
Reuben  G.  Porter,  died  about  1926. 

— Louise  Hill  Norton. 

Max  Frank  Millikan  died  at  his 
country  home,  "Oak  Haven,”  near 
Easton,  Maryland,  November  22,  1940, 
death  resulting  from  a heart  attack. 
The  two  years  following  graduation 
were  spent  in  office  work  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota.  He  attended  New 
York  University  Law  School,  graduat- 
ing in  1899.  For  forty  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York  City.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant connection  during  his  long  legal 
career  was  with  the  American  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  covering  particu- 
larly the  years  from  1916  to  1940.  He 
was  chief  counsel  for  this  corporation 
during  this  period,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  held  the  offices  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  He  was  married  in  1910,  to 
Mrs.  Arlene  James  Marriner,  who  sur- 
vives him.  He  is  also  survived  by  two 
brothers  and  three  sisters,  Robert  A. 
Millikan,  ’91,  Allan  F.  Millikan,  ’90, 
Mrs.  Grace  M.  Behr,  ’95,  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie M.  Johnson,  ’98,  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
M.  Brown,  ’01. 

— George  M.  Jones. 

Gould  H.  Ayres,  who  was  recently 
elected  president  and  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Ohio-Midland 
Light  and  Power  Company,  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  Ayres  (Lucy 
Hoskins)  of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 
Another  son,  James,  is  a power  sales 
engineer  with  the  Detroit-Edison  Com- 
pany of  Detroit. 

189  5 

Class  Correspondent:  C.  Rexford  Raymond, 

Box  291,  Gatesville,  N.  Car. 

Dr.  N.  Stone  Scott,  Hon.A.M.,  ’9  5, 
prominent  retired  surgeon,  died  De- 
cember 24,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
of  heart  disease.  Dr.  Scott  was  grad- 
uated in  18  89  from  Western  Reserve 
Medical  School.  Subsequently  he  stud- 
ied in  Europe,  including  Vienna.  For 
a number  of  years  he  was  professor  of 
surgery  and  later  dean  of  the  Cleveland 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  At 
one  time  or  another  he  was  visiting  or 


consulting  surgeon  on  the  staffs  of  St. 
John’s,  Deaconess,  Charity,  Cleveland 
General,  and  City  hospitals  of  Cleve- 
land, and  a trustee  of  the  Cleveland 
Medical  Library.  A pioneer  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  theory  of  focal  in- 
fection and  its  relation  to  ailments  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  he  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  some  of  the 
unsuspected  dangers  of  even  mild  cases 
of  appendicitis.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  in  Cleveland  to  perform  in  a 
single  operation  the  opening  of  a new 
outlet  from  the  stomach.  He  special- 
ized in  abdominal  surgery  and  was  the 
author  of  numerous  papers  that  helped 
to  usher  in  modern  surgical  ideas  and 
methods.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Lucy  Brown  Scott,  ’84,  a son.  Dr.  W. 
J.  Merle  Scott,  ’14,  and  two  daughters, 
Flora,  TO,  and  Olive,  T8.  His  mother, 
Mary  Folsom  Stone,  was  an  Oberlin 
student  in  ’ 5 7-’ 5 8. 

Harry  Seymour  Ross,  with  ’95  for 
part  of  his  course,  who  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  Emerson  College  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  has  recently  added  The 
Emerson  College  Theater  to  its  list  of 
buildings.  During  his  career  as  Dean 
and  later  as  President,  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  has  given  the  college 
the  right  to  confer  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Lit- 
erary Interpretation.  Oberlin  visitors 
in  Boston  can  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  "Hal”  and  see  the  modern  equip- 
ment used  in  Emerson  College  by  call- 
ing at  the  offices  at  130  Beacon  Street. 

Some  men  do  not  "retire”  when  they 
retire.  Dr.  Roy  E.  Bowers  at  the  end 
of  his  first  year  after  retiring  from 
his  pastorate  at  Lakewood,  Ohio,  finds 
that  in  this  year  of  retirement  he  has 
served  over  thirty  churches,  confer- 
ences, and  inter-church  groups  in 
preaching  missions,  in  teacher  training 
institutes,  and  in  Ohio  Church  History 
courses. 

Rev.  Ernest  C.  Partridge  may  have 
supposed  when  he  was  called  home 
from  his  foreign  mission  field  in  the 
Near  East  that  he  had  retired;  but  he 
is  learning  over  again  the  joys  of  a 
pastor  in  America.  He  and  his  wife, 
Winona  Grafjam,  are  renewing  their 
youth  in  their  ministry  in  the  Com- 
munity Church  at  Valpariso,  Florida. 

— C.  Rexford  Raymond. 


1896 

Class  Correspondent : Fred  P.  Loomis,  3401 
Poppleton  Avc.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  OUR 
45TH  REUNION  THIS  JUNE! 

Dr.  Mac  Emery  White  died  at  Mercy 
Hospital,  Canton,  Ohio,  on  December 
30,  of  a heart  seizure  believed  to  have 
been  caused  as  the  result  of  an  automo- 
bile accident.  Mrs.  White  received  the 
M.  D.  degree  from  the  Eclectic  Medi- 


cal Institute  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1899,  and  in  the  same  year  was  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  William  Alvin  White,  with 
whom  she  practiced  in  Leipsic,  Ohio, 
for  seven  years,  and  in  Canton,  Ohio. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  a son, 
William,  an  interne  at  the  Methodist 
Elospital  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ad  Earns,  x’34. 

Rev.  Hubert  W.  Stiles  writes,  "I  am 
hoping  to  get  back  to  Oberlin  next 
June  for  our  45th  reunion,  my  sister’s 
40th  (Mrs.  Frances  Stiles  Cheney,  ’01 ) , 
my  wife’s  30th  (Alsy  Griffith  Stiles, 
KTl),  my  daughter’s  15th  (Martha 
Stiles  Booth,  ’26)  and  to  see  my  son, 
Edmund,  graduate  with  ’41.” 

— Fred  P.  Loomis. 

1897 

Miss  Frances  Bement,  since  the  death 
of  her  sister  with  whom  she  worked 
many  years  in  China,  is  in  Claremont, 
California,  at  the  Porter  Hall  Pilgrim 
Place,  for  the  winter. 

1898 

Class  Correspondent : Ira  D.  Shaw,  62  Wal- 
nut St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Albert  C.  Norris  drafted  a resolu- 
tion for  the  Ohio  State  Grange  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Cleveland,  on  the 
subject  of  forest  conservation  in  Ohio 
counties.  As  a result  of  its  adoption, 
Ohio  State  University  will  include  the 
subject  in  its  "short  course”  given  in 
the  spring  for  Grange  lecturers.  The 
conservation  project  as  planned  in  Lo- 
rain county  was  described  by  Mr.  Nor- 
ris in  the  June,  1940,  issue  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  and  the  plan 
there  developed  is  the  basis  for  the 
state-wide  program. 

After  retirement  in  193  8 from  the 
New  Haven  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaryship 
and  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  Ralph 
L.  Cheney,  together  with  Mrs.  Cheney 
(Frances  Stiles,  ’01),  spent  several 
months  immediately  preceding  the  war 
in  Greece,  England  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  The  Cheneys  have  re- 
cently returned  from  an  extensive  auto 
trip  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
On  January  1,  Mr.  Cheney  assumed  the 
Executive  Secretaryship  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Employed  Officers’  Alliance  of 
America  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  where  they  will  make 
their  home. 

1899 

Class  Correspondent:  Sarah  Browne  Mac- 

Lennan,  181  Forest,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

After  more  than  thirteen  years  of 
service  on  the  staff  of  the  Norwich 
State  Hospital,  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
Dr.  Edward  G.  Rowland  resigned  and 
took  a position  on  the  staff  of  the  Mad- 
ison State  Hospital,  North  Madison, 
Indiana. 
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1900 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton  (Helen 
'Wright)  of  San  Francisco,  are  enjoying 
the  company  of  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Lionel  Elvin,  and  her  young  son,  who 
came  over  from  England  last  summer. 
Mr.  Elvin  is  a Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge  University,  and  is  now  in 
government  work  in  London. 

Forty  years’  activity  in  steel-mak- 
ing were  ended  recently  for  Carl  W . 
Peirce  when  he  announced  his  retire- 
ment as  open  hearth  metallurgist  at  the 
Fjarrell  plant  of  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel 
Corporation,  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Peirce  has  worked  with  the  Car- 
negie North  Works  plant,  the  Sharon 
Steel  Company,  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company,  the  Central  Steel  Company, 
and  the  Mansfield  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company.  A lifelong  student  of  steel 
manufacturing  processes,  Mr.  Peirce 
has  delivered  papers  on  steel  quality  in 
New  York  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Farrell 
Recreation  Center  and  a leader  in  the 
Boy  Scout  movement. 

1901 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  OUR 
40TH  REUNION  THIS  JUNE! 

1902 

M/ss  Margery  Strong  has  retired  from 
teaching  and  makes  her  home  in  Tryon, 
North  Carolina. 

A special  memorial  service  was  held 
at  the  Bethlehem  Evangelical  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  December 
1,  for  the  late  Rep.  William  E.  Bonr- 
quin,  former  pastor  of  the  church  who 
died  April  15,  1940.  A bronze  plaque 
has  been  installed  and  dedicated  by 
those  who  served  on  the  church  council 
during  Mr.  Bourquin’s  ministry. 

Mrs.  Carl  B.  Andrews  (Laura  Mer- 
rill) writes  from  Honolulu:  "We  spent 
six  weeks  on  the  island  of  Maui,  a 
night’s  ride  on  Inter-Island  steamer 
from  Honolulu  to  port  of  Kahului, 
then  a twenty-mile  ride  up  the  moun- 
tain to  the  J.  H.  Foss  place,  loaned  to 
us  with  all  the  comforts  of  home  even 
to  electric  lights  via  windmill  at  3 650 
feet  elevation.  Wonderful  sunsets  and 
two  bright  lunar  rainbows  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  regular  ones;  looked  down 
on  the  ocean;  saw  other  islands  on  clear 
days;  went  to  the  top  of  the  extinct 
crater,  Haleakala,  10,032  feet  eleva- 
tion. W.  Edwin  Bonsey,  ’2  3,  owns 
a cottage  near  where  we  were  and  we 
enjoyed  seeing  the  three  children  and 
his  wife.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonsey 
are  teaching  in  Maui  Schools. 

On  August  2,  Jana  Glenn,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mrs.  ].  T.  Glenn  (Mar- 


garet Merrill)  was  married  in  Chicago 
to  Arthur  Krause.  Mrs.  Harrison  Behr 
(Flora  Merrill,  ’07)  was  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

“Enjoyed  having  Mrs.F.C. Partridge 
(Sarah  Sanborn,  ’03)  and  husband 
and  daughter  in  our  city  last  April. 

I am  booked  to  sail  on  February  2 8, 
for  San  Francisco,  to  attend  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Conference,  N.  S.  D.  A. 
R.,  in  Santa  Cruz.  Hope  to  sec  Mrs. 
Edgar  Price  (Anna  Morton,  ’01)  and 
Rosemary  Button  in  Long  Beach.  Then 
east,  stopping  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Chi- 
cago, before  going  to  Washington,  D. 
C.,  to  attend  the  Golden  Jubilee  Con- 
tinental Congress,  N.  S.  D.  A.  R., 
April  11-19. 

"Carl  is  busier  than  usual  teaching 
Civil  Engineering  in  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

"It  is  always  a pleasure  to  welcome 
Oberlinites  here,  and  if  only  passing 
through,  please  let  us  know  so  that  we 
may  met  you  at  the  steamer  and  put  a 
lei  around  your  neck.” 
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Class  Correspondents:  Della  Purcell  Hard- 
ing, 2598  Euclid  Heights  Blvd.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Llewella  Fessenden  Heilman,  3218 
Dale  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

On  an  eleven-acre  farm  at  Getzville, 
New  York,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Moore  now 
lives.  All  the  time  he  can  spare  from 
his  duties  as  dean  of  Buffalo  Univer- 
sity he  spends  gardening  and  raising 
fruit. 

We  thought  Oliver  Ramp  was  a con- 
firmed bachelor,  but  wedding  bells  rang 
recently  for  him  and  Mrs.  Mary  Mc- 
Millan. He  writes  they  "live  wherever 
occasion  demands.”  Just  now  they 
dwell  among  the  oranges  and  avoca- 
does  of  Escondido,  California. 

Living  in  paradise  is  what  Maude 
Monroe  Wolfe  writes  about  herself  on 
the  edge  of  a lake  5000  feet  high  at 
McCall,  Idaho,  an  oil  boom  town.  She 
and  Mr.  Wolfe  are  in  the  Veltex  oil 
business. 

Now  that  her  children  are  grown, 
Louise  Robinson  Gleason  has  returned 
to  text  books  and  is  studying  botany 
and  fungi  because  they  were  "fun” 
in  college.  She  lives  at  Berrywood, 
near  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

— Llewella  F.  Heilman. 

Katherine  Crafts  Adams  and  her 
husband,  Earl,  ’01,  "go  somewhere” 
for  two  months  every  fall.  They  have 
tried  all  means  of  locomotion  known 
to  man,  including  an  automobile  trail- 
er, exploring  places  which  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  imagination.  This  year 
it  was  South  America:  down  the  east 
coast,  across  through  Patagonia,  and 
the  Chilean  Lakes,  two  weeks  in  San- 
tiago, up  the  west  coast,  through  the 
canal,  and  home.  They  feel  very  eager 


for  a better  understanding  between  the 
two  Americas. 

Minnie  F.  Adams  reports  a lot  of 
civic  activities,  Foreign  Communities 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  study  classes  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W. — Literature,  Spanish,  and 
International  Relations — in  her  home 
town  of  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

John  O.  Adams  is  a printing  machin- 
ery dealer  in  Baltimore.  He  says  he  has 
been  selling  ever  since  college  days; 
that  he  married  a Middlebury  Village 
school  teacher;  that  they  have  two 
daughters,  one  married.  The  other,  14, 
plays  the  piano,  saxophone,  and  clari- 
net, and  hopes  to  study  in  Oberlin. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ellery  P.  Edwards 
(Marie  Greene,  ’04)  gave  a tea  at  their 
home  in  Cleveland,  on  December  29, 
to  introduce  their  son,  Preston,  x’34, 
and  his  bride,  who  have  just  moved  to 
Cleveland  from  Detroit.  Preston,  who 
since  leaving  college  has  been  associat- 
ed with  the  Harris  Products  Company, 
is  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  produc- 
tion for  the  newly  established  Cleve- 
land branch  of  his  firm. 

A letter  from  Flora  K.  Heebner, 
Taiku  Hsien,  Shansi,  full  of  faith, 
humor  and  good  cheer,  as  if  her  part 
of  the  world  were  not  in  the  midst  of 
danger  and  alarms,  written  at  Thanks- 
giving and  received  here  on  her  own 
birthday,  December  26,  says  that  mail 
will  reach  her  with  least  delay  if  ad- 
dressed: F.  K.  Heebner,  c o A.  C. 
Grimes,  53  Race  Course  Road,  Tiensin, 
China. 

Wallace  Farmer  Andrews  is  in  Chi- 
cago pursuing  original  research  in  hu- 
man behaviourism  among  class  and  race 
groups.  He  says,  "So  glad  I was  'born 
thirty  years  too  soon’  and  got  to  Ober- 
lin in  time  to  get  a whiff  of  the  Mahan 
and  Finney  Atmosphere.” 

Emily  M.  Abbott  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  Southeastern  High  School, 
Detroit.  Her  sister,  Louise  Abbott, 
x’06  (Mrs.  FI.  M.  Wirth)  is  moving  to 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  she  will 
live  at  Towers  Hotel. 

— Della  P.  Harding. 

1904 

Class  Correspondents:  Cassie  Kelner  Jackson, 

LaGrangc,  Ohio;  Olive  Sieben  Greenwood, 

611  N.  State  St.,  Geneseo,  111.;  Harry  W. 

Bails,  812  Garfield  Ave.,  Rockford,  111. 

Fred  Pocock  and  wife,  Jean  MacMil- 
lan Pocock,  are  spending  the  winter  in 
Florida.  Their  address  is  512  Dart- 
moor Street,  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Greenwood 
(Olive  Sieben)  spent  the  holidays  on 
Cape  Cod  visiting  their  son-in-law  and 
daughter.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Wilkin- 
son. They  were  privileged  to  help  their 
grandson,  John  Leonard,  aged  eleven 
months,  celebrate  his  first  Christmas. 

— Olive  Sieben  Greenwood . 
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Mrs.  Norva  Gibson  Alexander  still 
lives  in  Fairfield,  Iowa.  Her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Marcelle  Boren,  and  her  husband, 
are  Presbyterian  missionaries,  doing 
work  among  the  Bangkok  Christian 
College  students,  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
formerly  Siam. 

Stewart  R.  Campbell  lives  on  a 
beautifully  wooded  farm,  one  mile 
south  of  the  little  town  of  Monica,  Illi- 
nois. He  does  little  actual  farming  as 
he  is  busy  keeping  track  of  various 
farm  estates  for  one  of  the  banks.  He 
also  has  a thriving  insurance  business 
and  fills  in  some  of  his  spare  time  by 
being  justice  of  the  peace. 

George  C.  Enders  has  been  on  the 
faculty  of  Defiance  College,  Defiance, 
Ohio,  for  thirty-one  years.  He  is  pro- 
fessor of  Bible  and  Philosophy.  He  is 
also  Lesson  Writer  of  The  Adult  Bible 
Class  Quarterly,  published  by  The 
Christian  Publishing  Association  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

—Harry  W.  Bails. 

Professor-emeritus  and  Mrs.  Charles 
N.  Smiley  ( Bertha  Shafts)  have  bought 
a house  at  701  East  4th  Street,  North- 
field,  Minnesota,  and  will  make  that 
their  permanent  home. 
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Class  Correspondents:  Ruth  Savage  Cross, 
1114  W.  Forest  Grove,  Lakewood,  Ohio;  D. 
Clifford  Jones,  Jackson  Street,  Weedsport, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Shotwell  (Marian 
Camp)  lives  in  Boulder,  Colorado.  She 
and  Mr.  Shotwell  have  three  daugh- 
ters. Two  are  married  and  living  in 
Detroit,  Michigan.  The  youngest  en- 
tered Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Iowa,  last  fall.  Mrs.  Shotwell  regrets 
being  unable  to  attend  the  Class  Re- 
union last  June  but  is  looking  forward 
to  1945. 

Mrs.  Nathan  Viger  ( Rebecca  Shot- 
well),  x’05,  was  a prize  winner  in  the 
Michigan  Artists’  Exhibition  at  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  She  was 
awarded  the  W.  J.  Hartwig  and  E. 
Raymond  Field  purchase  prize  of  $200 
for  her  painting,  "The  Harvest.” 

— D.  Clifford  Jones. 

D.  Clifford  Jones  is  President  of  the 
Men’s  Union  of  Cayuga-Tompkins 
Presbytery  which  includes  Auburn  and 
Ithaca,  New  York,  churches. 

1906 

Class  Correspondent : Emmett  C.  Thompson, 

130  Woodland  Ave.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  OUR 
3 5TH  REUNION  THIS  JUNE! 

Special  Notice:  All  members  of  the 
class  who  are  able  to  do  so  are  urged 
to  be  present  at  a class  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  Alumni  Lounge  in  the 
Oberlin  Inn  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  to  discuss  reunion  plans. 

Roy  Kinney  writes  that  all  members 


of  ’06  will  soon  get  a letter  regarding 
our  3 5th  reunion  in  June.  Roy  has  a 
card  index  of  vital  statistics  regarding 
each  member  of  the  class.  He  has  been 
on  the  job  for  a good  many  years  and 
that  is  why  ’06  comes  back  in  num- 
bers to  their  reunions. 

Dr.  Lester  Taylor  has  been  active  in 
establishing  Cleveland’s  Health  Mu- 
seum which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  on 
this  continent. 

Frank  Schaffer  says  his  youngest  son 
has  just  been  elected  president  of  the 
senior  class  at  the  New  Rochelle  High 
School,  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  The 
boy  also  played  the  role  of  "George” 
in  "Our  Town,”  produced  by  Towers 
Players. 


Richard  H.  Long,  ’06 
. . . promoted  to  vice-president  of 
American  Reserve  Insurance 
Company 

Richard  H.  Long  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  vice-president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Reserve  Insur- 
ance Company  recently.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  facultative  reinsur- 
ance department  of  that  company  since 
1929.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  manager 
of  the  Lumber  Insurers  General 
Agency  from  1906  to  1916,  when  he 
became  manager  of  the  brokerage  de- 
partment of  Newman  & MacBain,  Inc. 
He  conducted  his  own  insurance 
agency  from  1921  to  1925,  then  be- 
came associated  with  Corroon  & Rey- 
nolds. The  Longs  live  in  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey. 

Jeanie  MacMillan  Pocock  writes 
from  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  that  she 
and  her  husband  (Fred, ’04)  have  been 
in  the  land  of  sunshine  since  before 
Christmas  and  will  stay  until  April. 
Both  their  daughters  were  with  them 
over  the  holidays. 

— Emmett  C.  Thompson. 
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Class  Correspondents:  Hiram  S.  Caldwell, 
127  Park  Ave.,  W.,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Ruth 
Johnson  Boyers,  IS  Oneida  Ave.,  Mt.  Vcr- 
non,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Richard  LI.  Long  (Edith  Sum- 
merbell)  slipped  on  the  stairs  and  broke 
her  knee  cap.  She  is  confined  to  her 
home  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Houghton  (Grace  Wood ) 
fell  from  a step-ladder  in  August, 
breaking  a wrist  and  the  large  bone 
just  below  one  knee.  She  spent  a month 
in  the  Oberlin  Hospital  and  still  uses 
two  canes,  but  is  improving  steadily. 
Morton  A.  Houghton,  x’03,  was  last 
year  made  permanent  postmaster  at 
the  beautiful  Oberlin  post  office,  and 
put  in  charge  of  the  civil  service.  He 
entered  the  postal  service  as  a clerk 
in  1902,  and  is  now  serving  his  15th 
year  as  postmaster. 

Clara  Lathrop  Strong  has  taken  a 
studio  at  4 West  90th  Street,  New 
York  City.  She  is  about  to  do  a bust 
of  Reginald  Stewart,  the  pianist,  and 
has  just  finished  a panel  for  the  Sports- 
men’s Show — raised  figures  in  an 
aluminum  finish,  on  a painted  scenic 
background.  She  is  experimenting  with 
light  effects  on  marble  in  architectural 
detail.  Orders  still  come  in  from  Eng- 
land for  the  small  busts  of  Wendell 
Willkie  she  did  last  summer.  Her  three 
children  are  living  and  working  in  New 
York  City. 

Mary  E.  Moxcey’s,  A.M.,  ’07,  address 
for  the  winter  is  Gulfport,  Mississippi, 
Route  2,  care  of  J.  F.  Seeuws.  She  was 
editor  of  "The  Church  School  Jour- 
nal,” published  by  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  until  her  retirement  in  No- 
vember. Mary  hopes  to  renew  contacts 
with  personal  friends  too  long  neglect- 
ed, and  to  realize  one  of  her  suppressed 
desires — the  making  up  of  a certain 
patchwork  quilt  pattern — as  well  as 
to  write  several  books  she  has  in  mind. 

- — Ruth  Johnson  Boyers. 

1908 

Class  Correspondents:  Florence  Pearl  Good- 
enough,  Springfield,  South  Dakota;  Arthur 
Bradley,  280  Oak  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Herbert  H.  Goodenough,  ’05,  and 
Florence  Pearl  Goodenough  visited  this 
summer  at  the  ranch  home  of  Mar- 
guerite Knopf  Peryatn  at  Encampment, 
Wyoming.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pcryam  are 
running  a large  ranch.  Their  four 
boys  are  married,  three  of  them  ranch- 
ing near  the  home  place  and  the  other 
an  engineer  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Peryam  is  continuing  her  writing. 

Alice  Neal  Gregg  of  Traer,  Iowa,  ac- 
companied by  her  sister,  Alfaretta 
Gregg,  ’06,  attended  a family  reunion 
in  Ohio  during  the  summer.  This  re- 
union was  unusual  as  it  was  planned 
and  carried  out  by  an  aunt  89  years 
old,  and  another  aunt,  91,  came  from 
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Oregon  to  attend  it.  En  route  the 
Misses  Gregg  visited  Greenwich  Village 
in  Dearborn,  Michigan,  Lincoln  Vil- 
lage in  Illinois,  Lincoln’s  home  and 
tomb,  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley’s 
home  at  Greenfield,  Indiana. 

— Florence  Pearl  Goodenough. 

John  C.  Sanborn,  of  Hagerman, 
Idaho,  was  re-elected  State  Senator  on 
the  Republican  ticket  this  fall.  Mr. 
Sanborn  served  Gooding  county  as 
State  Representative  for  five  consecu- 
tive sessions,  beginning  in  1921.  In  his 
last  session  with  the  house,  he  was  floor 
leader.  He  first  went  to  the  senate  in 
1939.  Mrs.  Sanborn  was  Jessie  Mc- 
Nabb. 

Tracy  Strong,  general  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  world  committee,  has 
been  traveling  throughout  the  coun- 
try speaking  on  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation among  European  prisoners  of 
war.  He  left  the  warring  countries  in 
August,  and  visited  Canadian  war 
prison  camps  before  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

1909 

Class  Correspondents:  Alice  Blackmore  Al- 
len, 4037  Willys  Pky.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Georgia 

Andrews,  1076  Abbieshire  Ave.,  Lakewood, 

Ohio. 

Norman  Frost  is  professor  of  rural 
education  at  Peabody  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  He  reports  himself  in 
what  he  calls  a typical  professorial  sit- 
uation. "No  great  honor  has  been 
thrust  upon  me,”  he  says,  "nor  has  any 
dishonor  been  proved  against  me.  My 
taxes  are  only  a year  behind,  and  my 
car  is  not  more  than  four  years  old. 
At  any  rate,  I am  relaying  good  wishes 
to  all  members  of  the  class.” 

Elizabeth  Briggs  of  Cleveland  at- 
tended the  winter  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Paulson  (Evelina 
Belden)  is  director  of  the  Protestant 
Woman’s  Protectorate  with  offices  in 
Chicago.  The  governing  board  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  each  of 
the  Protestant  denominations  of  the 
city,  and  work  is  carried  on  through 
the  women  in  the  various  churches. 

On  January  26,  at  the  Western 
Springs,  Illinois,  Congregational 
Church,  of  which  Robert  L.  Stubbs, 
’22,  is  pastor,  Dr.  Wynn  Fairfield,  ’07, 
spoke  on  the  problems  of  China.  At  the 
service,  Nina  Belle  Smith  Hull  played 
the  organ.  Leonard  Christian,  TO,  re- 
cently spoke  at  the  same  church. 

— Alice  Blackmore  Allen. 

Mr.,  TO,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Fath 
(Ersel  Mitchell)  last  April  moved  from 
Cairo  to  Madrid,  and  in  September 
came  to  the  States  for  a three  month’s 
vacation,  which  they  planned  to  spend 
mostly  at  Ersel’s  mother’s  home.  It  is 


uncertain  when  they  will  return  to 
Spain,  as  it  depends  on  world  condi- 
tions. They  are  now  at  Flotel  Marcy, 
New  York  City,  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Pye  of  Winter 
Park,  Florida,  write  that  they  are  de- 
lighted to  have  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buding- 
ton  in  their  new  home  not  far  from 
them  in  one  direction,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Peirce,  as  visitors  in  Winter  Park 
for  the  winter,  near  them  in  another 
direction. 

Lisle  Smith,  who  is  now  Senior  At- 
torney in  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes 
that  "in  accordance  with  his  general 
'Back  to  the  Land’  movement,”  he  is, 
as  his  avocation,  operating  two  large 
dairy  farms  in  Vienna,  Virginia,  and 
shipping  1000  gallons  of  milk  into 
Washington  daily.  He  has  a rather 
large  family  for  a bachelor,  since  his 
household  consists  of  his  cook  and 
housekeeper,  three  farm  hands,  and  a 
bachelor  lawyer  friend.  In  his  spare 
time,  if  any,  he  enjoys  riding  horse- 
back and,  during  the  fox  hunting  sea- 
son, riding  to  the  hounds. 

The  first  event  to  take  place  in  the 
hundred -year-old  chapel  at  Western 
Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio,  since 
the  addition  of  a chancel  and  organ, 
was  the  wedding  on  December  27,  of 
Miss  Jean  Hayden,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Joel  Hayden  (Hazel  Petty) 
to  Samuele  Guarnaccia.  The  Boys’ 
Choir  sang  "Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,” 
an  anthem  by  Joel  Hayden,  the  bride’s 
brother.  One  of  the  bridesmaids  was 
Miss  Sylvia  Sherk,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elgin  Sherk  (Joy  Smith). 

— Georgia  And rews. 

Judge  James  T.  Brand,  of  the  state 
circuit  district  in  southwestern  Ore- 
gon, has  been  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Coos  Bay  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Charles  Mattson  was  in  Oberlin  in 
November  en  route  from  Omaha,  Neb- 
raska, to  Florida,  where  he  planned  to 
spend  three  months. 

Richard  Stimson,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  P.  Stimson  (Irene  Merrick) 
is  a senior  in  mechanical  engineering  at 
Cornell  University.  Recently  he  flew 
his  own  Piper  Cub  plane  home  for 
the  week-end. 

1910 

Class  Correspondent:  Rachel  Coss  Cochran, 
3303  Warrington  Road,  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio. 

Grace  E.  Nickerson,  who  retired  as 
secretary  to  the  dean  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  August,  1940,  is  living  with 
her  sister,  Rheba,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Herman  Burkland  (Winifred  Loomis) 
in  Seattle,  Washington.  They  all  cor- 


dially invite  any  Oberlin  alumni  going 
through  Seattle  to  stop  to  see  them. 

Alfred  Meyer,  a member  of  the  Bos- 
ton University  College  of  Music  fac- 
ulty for  eleven  years,  has  been  elevated 
to  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  dean 
of  the  college.  Professor  Meyer  has 
taught  also  at  Wellesley  College,  Har- 
vard University  summer  school,  Wash- 
ington State  College,  Wheaton  College, 
and  Tarkio  College  in  Missouri. 

1911 

Class  Correspondent : Helen  Wright  Avery, 

Charlemont,  Mass. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  OUR 
3 OTH  REUNION  THIS  JUNE! 

Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Westchester  Forum.  Dr.  Nash  advo- 
cated a return  to  play  habits  of  an 
older  generation  for  today’s  children, 
who  are,  he  insisted,  being  subjected  to 
intense  nervous  strain  in  the  effort  to 
teach  them  everything  their  parents 
would  like  to  inculcate,  in  the  hope  of 
producing  well-rounded  individuals. 

1912 

Miss  Pearl  Eppley  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  at  the  high  school  in 
Lodi,  Ohio. 

1913 

Class  Correspondents:  Frances  Jeffery  Jones, 

53  Sagamore  Ter.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  J.  Burns 

Gunn,  3 5 53  Avalon  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights, 

Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  W.  Derr  (Mar- 
garet Sweet)  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  vis- 
ited their  relatives  in  Oberlin  and 
Wadsworth,  Ohio,  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Mrs.  Harold  Niederhanser  (Edna 
Dexter)  writes  that  both  her  sons  are 
doing  graduate  work  this  year,  War- 
ren, ’39,  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Donald,  ’40,  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Her  daughter,  Nell,  is  at 
St.  Mary’s  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Leroy  Griffith  (Ruth  Newell) 
writes;  "Newell,  ’39,  has  been  taking 
his  medical  work  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia,  and  likes  it  immense- 
ly. We  are  glad  to  have  him  nearer 
home.  Went  down  to  see  him  and  the 
Obcrlin-Swarthmore  game.  Hadn’t 
seen  our  Alma  Mater  play  in  years,  so 
it  was  a thrill,  especially  since  Oberlin 
won.” 

Iva  J.  Godshalk  writes  from  her 
home  in  Manheim,  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  known  as  "The  Posy  Patch,”  that 
she  has  about  three  acres  of  hybrid 
delphiniums  which  she  ships  to  whole- 
sale markets  all  over  the  east,  as  well 
as  a fair-sized  rock  garden  and  hardy 
perennials.  An  illustrated  article  on 
the  remodelling  of  her  home  was  pub- 
lished in  the  February,  1940,  issue  of 
The  American  Home  magazine. 
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Judge  Maurice  Bernon  of  Cleveland  presents  Eisenmann  Award  to 
Rowena  and  Russell  Jelliffe,  ’14 


Mrs.  Thomas  Heineman  (Ethel 
Hutchinson)  is  back  in  her  old  home 
in  Hamburg,  New  York,  after  spend- 
ing two  winters  in  Arizona.  Her 
daughter,  Ruth,  x’39,  was  married  last 
summer  to  Eugene  S.  Thorpe,  and 
makes  her  home  in  Pittsburgh.  Her 
son,  Tom,  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  last  June,  and  is  now 
in  the  first  year  of  his  medical  course 
at  the  University  of  Buffalo.  Ethel 
Kulp  Abberger,  T6,  writes  that  Mrs. 
Heineman  is  badly  crippled  with  arth- 
ritis, having  no  use  of  her  hands  at  all. 
It  would  mean  a great  deal  to  her  to 
receive  letters  from  her  college  friends. 

Mrs.  C.  Tracy  LaCost  (Alice  Pow- 
ers)  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  besides  being 
president  of  the  Ohio  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  is  serving  on  the 
State  Health  Board  and  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  Governor  Bricker’s  Safety  Coun- 
cil. During  the  past  year  she  attended 
meetings  of  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  and  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  having  a part 
on  the  programs  of  both  conferences. 
With  the  national  field  worker  of  the 
P.  T.  A.  she  contacted  ten  teachers 
training  institutions  in  Ohio  and  spoke 
before  the  education  classes,  including 
Oberlin  College,  where  she  was  enter- 
tained at  dinner  and  presented  the  work 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  She  writes  of  two  grand- 
children living  in  Peoria,  Illinois.  The 
Class  Correspondent  recalls  that  the 
LaCosts  presented  1913  with  the  first 
class  baby.  Are  they  first  with  grand- 
children, too,  or  do  other  ’13ers  claim 
precedence  in  that  matter?  Your  cor- 
respondent would  be  glad  to  know. 

Hannah  Bell  Horton  Grant,  Clare- 
mont, California,  is  in  the  east  visiting 
her  daughter,  Isabelle,  at  Swarthmore, 
and  expects  also  to  visit  Georgia  Gar- 
rett Citrine  in  Clarksburg,  Virginia. 

Laura  Helsell  Liddell’s  son,  Bob, 
signed  up  in  October  for  six  years 
in  the  Navy  and  is  now  on  patrol  duty 
around  Puerto  Rico.  The  Liddells  live 
in  Camden,  Alabama. 

— Frances  Jeffery  Jones. 

Dr.  L.  Wendell  Fi field,  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  was  selected  as 
that  city’s  outstanding  citizen  of  1940. 
The  choice  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
civic  leadership  and  contributions  to 
Seattle  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Dr. 
Fifield  was  awarded  a bronze  plaque  at 
the  annual  First  Citizen  Banquet  on 
January  9.  Dr.  Fifield  has  been  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church  since  1927.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  civic  affairs  com- 
mittee of  the  Seattle  Council  of 
Churches;  a member  of  the  mayor’s 
committee  of  seven,  which  is  handling 
the  problems  of  service  men  when  on 
leave  in  the  city;  a member  of  the 


Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Washington 
Athletic  Club.  During  the  year  one  of 
his  major  civic  jobs  was  chairman  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  war  emer- 
gency drive. 

1914 

Class  Correspondent : Lura  Humlong,  Genoa, 
Ohio. 

The  Crescendo  Club  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  of  which  Mrs.  George  Clauss 
(Juanita  Kilbourn) , x’14,  is  Director, 
presented  a concert  on  December  7, 
sponsored  by  the  Portland  Parent- 
Teacher  Council. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Jelliffe  (Row- 
ena Woodham)  were  presented  with  the 
Charles  Eisenmann  award  for  1940. 
The  award,  carrying  with  it  $300  in 
cash,  was  given  in  recognition  of  the 
Jellifies’  "outstanding  contributions  to 
the  civic  and  social  betterment  of 
Cleveland.” 

Guy  C.  Hickok  has  been  named  as- 
sistant co-ordinator  for  radio  on  the 
communications  committee  of  the 
Council  for  National  Defense.  This  is 
the  Nelson  Rockefeller  organization 
for  the  Coordination  of  Commercial 
and  Cultural  Relations  between  the 
American  Republics.  Mr.  Plickok  has 
been  director  of  short  wave  broadcast- 
ing to  foreign  countries  for  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  for  the 
past  two  and  a half  years,  and  in  No- 
vember completed  a 13,000-mile  trip 
around  South  America  to  study  the 
effect  of  American  broadcasting.  The 
aim  of  the  coordinator’s  office  is  to 
bring  to  American  broadcasting  to  for- 
eign countries  some  of  the  effectiveness 


of  that  type  of  broadcasting  as  done 
by  the  totalitarian  powers,  while  still 
leaving  short  wave  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate companies. 

191  5 

Class  Correspondent:  Ella  Parmenter,  Solon, 

Ohio. 

Ira  and  Edith  Gillct  started  home  to 
Inhambane,  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
early  in  November.  More  classmates 
had  a chance  to  see  and  visit  with  them 
during  their  recent  furlough  because 
they  were  in  Oberlin  at  commencement 
time. 

Florence  L.  Burger,  assistant  princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
high  schools,  served  on  the  Public  In- 
formation Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nity Chest.  She  is  active  in  other  civic 
affairs. 

Edwin  and  Eleanor  Patrick  Eells 
were  in  Ohio  in  the  fall  when  then- 
daughter,  Patricia,  attended  High 
School  Day  at  Oberlin  and  took  one  of 
the  examinations  for  scholarship.  In 
addition  to  their  mutual  work  at  As- 
sociation House  in  Chicago,  where  Ed 
is  director,  Eleanor  is  Superintendent 
of  Olivet  Institute,  a community  cen- 
ter founded  in  1 888  which  builds 
toward  tomorrow”  with  citizenship 
classes,  nurseries,  and  a great  variety 
of  neighborly  social  services. 

Some  of  the  photographs  of  Mrs. 
Brewster  Beach  (Ruth  Alexander)  re- 
ceived a place  of  honor  last  June  in  the 
Second  Annual  Exhibit  of  Color  Pho- 
tography held  at  the  Rockefeller  Plaza 
Galleries  in  New  York.  Some  of  the 
most  appealing  pictures  we  see  in  to- 
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day’s  advertisements  are  photographs 
by  Ruth. 

Adria  Titterington,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  also  a member  of  the  Iowa  As- 
sociation for  Social  Welfare  and  at- 
tended a conference  of  social  workers 
in  Chicago  last  December,  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  latter  organization. 

The  James  Robert  Smiths  (Mclita 
Hosack)  are  taking  care  of  two  homes 
and  a pastorate.  Their  residence  is  in 
Fredericktown,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Smith 
is  substituting  in  a church  at  Piqua, 
Ohio,  for  the  regular  minister  who  is 
ill. 

Clare  E.  Bell  spent  her  Christmas 
holidays  in  Detroit  with  Paul,  T6,  and 
Eleanor  Bell  Williams. 

Mrs.  Harold  C.  Spore  (Clara  Oil- 
man) of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  reports  a 
daughter  in  9th  grade  and  another  in 
6th.  The  family  enjoyed  an  outdoor 
vacation  at  Greenleaf  Lake,  Oklahoma, 
last  summer. 

Edith  Hustcd  returned  to  Japan  last 
August,  but  has  had  to  start  home 
again — government  orders  and  the  un- 
certainty of  these  times  interfering 
with  her  work  in  Japan. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Jewell  (Lorene  Osborn) 
helped  read  proof  for  a recently  pub- 
lished survey  of  the  relief  situation  in 
Kansas  City,  made  by  a number  of  so- 
cial workers  under  Mr.  Jewell’s  direc- 
tion. 

— Ella  C.  Parmenter. 

Philip  P.  Gott,  for  the  past  twelve 
years  associated  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  has 
resigned  his  post  as  manager  of  its 
Trade  Association  Division  to  become 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  National 
Confectioners  Association,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago. 

1916 

Class  Correspondents:  Muriel  Poor  Cady, 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indiana;  Jose- 
phine Steinhoff  Curtiss,  189  W.  College, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  OUR 
2 5TH  REUNION  THIS  JUNE! 

Mrs.  William  Abberger  (Ethel  Knlp) 
writes  that  her  husband  is  now  Vice- 
President  of  the  transportation  firm  of 
Kulp-Waco  Corporation,  of  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Their  home  is  in  Eggerts- 
ville,  New  York,  a suburb  of  Buffalo. 
Her  two  sons  are  Bill,  Jr.,  16,  a junior 
in  high  school,  and  young  Roger,  9. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hanover 
College,  Hanover,  Indiana,  at  their 
January  meeting  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lyman  Cady,  D.B.,  T6,  as 
Academic  Dean,  his  duties  to  begin 
with  the  next  college  year.  This  is  Mr. 
Cady’s  second  year  in  Hanover  where 
he  is  professor  of  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion. 

— Muriel  Poor  Cady. 


Dr.  C.  E.  Id  afford  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  Dr.  John  T.  Murphy  received  the 
silver  medal  awarded  by  the  American 
Roentgen  Ray  Society  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston  for  their  exhibit  on 
bone  tumors.  More  than  1,100  films 
tracing  the  progress  of  various  bone 
tumors  were  included  in  the  exhibit. 

1917 

Class  Correspondents:  Hyacinthe  Scott  Baker, 

4910  E.  6th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Francis  E. 

Gray,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rudolph  Hertz  started  east  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  attending  the  Congregational 
Midwinter  Conference  in  Evanston, 
January  25-30,  stopped  in  Oberlin  on 
the  3 1st,  then  on  to  New  England  for 
a speaking  tour  on  the  Indian  mission- 
ary work,  one  week  each  in  Maine, 
Vermont,  and  around  Boston,  then 
home  via  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  where  Mrs.  Hertz  met 
him.  They  returned  home  via  Detroit 
where  they  picked  up  a new  car.  Mr. 
Hertz  writes:  "I  have  made  almost 
80,000  miles  in  my  old  one,  which  I 
bought  2 /z  years  ago,  almost  all  in 
traveling  among  the  26  Indian 
churches  of  which  I am  superintendent. 
They  are  located  along  and  west  of 
the  Missouri  River  in  southern  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  just  across 
in  Nebraska.  We  have  two  adopted 
children,  Betty,  17,  and  Helen,  15. 
Peggy  Raymond,  a 14-year-old  orphan, 
also  lives  with  us.  Shall  be  glad  to 
read  about  other  classmates.” 

Margaret  Aylard  is  teaching  Math  in 
the  Manual  Training  High  School  of 
Denver  and  is  very  successful  as  spon- 
sor of  the  Girls’  Pep  Club  there. 

Francis  Gray  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, should  have  some  publicity  about 
his  vacation  last  summer  spent  in  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  Montana.  He  and 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  visited 
Clinton  S/owcll  and  Hyacinthe  Scoff 
Baker  while  in  Denver. 

Peggy  May  Baker,  oldest  daughter 
of  Fred  and  Hyacinthe  Scott  Baker,  is 
a sophomore  at  Oberlin  and  lives  at 
Ellis  Cottage.  She  wishes  that  ’17ers 
would  look  her  up  when  in  Oberlin. 

— Hyacinthe  Scott  Baker. 

Emily  D.  Lewis  writes:  "Most  im- 
portant of  all — I’m  working  part  time 
at  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities, 
where  I held  forth  before  I got  sick  in 
1924.  Besides  this,  the  gathering  in  of 
magazine  subscriptions  keeps  me  hump- 
ing, especially  in  the  fall.  I’m  affiliated 
with  the  magazine  department  of  Har- 
per and  Brothers  and  have  been  for  the 
past  ten  years.  Through  them  I can 
order  any  magazine  printed  anywhere, 
for  anybody,  at  any  time,  wherever  he 
may  be,  and  all  at  the  cheapest  rates. 
Then  too,  I’m  deep  in  a new  hobby. 
You’ve  noticed  the  publisher’s  trade- 


marks on  the  title  pages  of  most  books? 
Well,  each  has  its  own  story.  Some 
are  based  on  heraldry,  some  on  myth- 
ology, some  on  historical  things,  some 
on  sheer  fancy.  All  are  utterly  fasci- 
nating! I’m  giving  talks  (illustrated) 
before  book  clubs,  church  groups,  and 
schools  on  the  subject.  I am  also 
getting  the  material  in  print.  As  you 
see — I’m  busy!  I’ve  learned  to  save 
strength  by  saying  ‘No’  to  the  run-of- 
the-mill  diversions  and  thus  I keep 
going.  And  with  it  all,  I’m  12  pounds 
heavier  than  any  1917er  ever  saw  me! 
'Fat  and  fifty,’  did  I hear  you  mutter? 
I should  worry!” 

Mrs.  Robert  Loomis  (Blanche  Bon- 
newit.%)  writes  that  her  daughter, 
Martha,  is  a member  of  the  present 
Freshman  class  at  Oberlin.  Blanche  is 
now  Director  of  Guide  House  on  Elm 
Street. 

Lucie  Root  Langley  writes:  "I  assure 
you  there  is  nothing  exciting  in  my 
life.  We  bought  a farm  near  Buffalo 
and  my  husband  teaches  in  the  U.  of 
B.  Medical  School  so  I call  the  cows 
and  chickens  mine.  We  raise  all  vege- 
tables, fruit,  milk,  and  meats.  One 
daughter  goes  by  bus  to  high  school 
four  miles  away;  two  younger  girls  of 
four  and  seven  keep  us  busy  evenings 
reading  or  playing.  Our  son  entered 
Denison  University  this  fall  and  likes 
it  very  much.  His  letters  make  us  live 
again  our  first  months  in  Oberlin  and 
Wesleyan  respectively.” 

Along  with  a friendly  little  note, 
Naomi  Henry  Little  writes  from  Belle 
Plains,  Iowa:  "family — one  husband, 
Bill,  in  appearance  grayer  and  heavier, 
but  happy;  one  son,  Edwin,  17,  a senior 
in  high  school,  active  in  Boy  Scouts,  a 
swell  golfer,  honor  roll  student  all 
through  high  school;  one  daughter, 
blue-eyed  brunette  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  her  gang,  very  gay  and 
imaginative,  knows  the  answers;  one 
dog,  Polly,  a Springer  spaniel,  five  years 
old.  Activities — P.  T.  A.,  Church  pro- 
gram leadership  locally  and  in  Cedar 
Rapids  district,  Federated  clubs,  play 
reviews,  community  chest  secretary. 
Vacations — College  Camp,  Lake  Gen- 
eva, Wisconsin.  Bi-yearly  spree  in  Chi- 
cago for  concerts  and  the  theater.” 

Kathleen  Ormsby  Larkin  writes: 
"We  moved  to  Evanston  three  years 
ago.  Mr.  Larkin  is  head  of  the  Social 
Science  Department  at  the  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  I am  Di- 
rector of  Field  Work  and  teacher  of 
case  work  at  the  Loyola  University 
School  of  Social  Work.  My  mother, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Ormsby,  who  for  many 
years  was  secretary  in  the  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary,  lives  with  us. 
Our  oldest  daughter,  Margaret,  expects 
to  enter  Carleton  College  in  the  fall, 
while  Jack  is  still  in  Evanston  High 
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School.  Lots  of  folks  hit  Chicago  at 
least  on  the  way  through  to  somewhere 
else  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  any 
old  friends  or  make  a few  new  ones. 
Loyola  is  a Catholic  school.  Professor 
Wager’s  lectures  on  Newman  had  their 
effect  years  later.” 

— Francis  E.  Gray. 

1918 

Class  Correspondents:  Rena  Bickerstaff  Gove, 
172  Elm  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Harvey  C. 
Cheney,  1 6 Olentangy  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Emile  (Laura  Hines ) 
has  a three-room  cottage  at  Cabana 
Gardens  on  Route  90  on  East  Beach, 
Gulfport,  Mississippi,  facing  the  Gulf. 
Her  husband  was  inducted  into  the 
Federal  Service  in  October,  and  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Shelby. 

John  Jameson,  vice-president  of  Mc- 
Cann Erickson,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  has 
been  appointed  account  executive  for 
national  advertising  of  the  $1,000,000 
radio  account  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany which  has  been  placed  with  his 
company. 

1919 

Class  Correspondents:  Katharine  Bard  Bat- 
telle,  R.  R.  1,  Clayton,  Ohio;  Charlotte 
Kirshner  Brown,  14  S.  Raynor  Ave.,  Joliet, 

Til. 

Miss  Bertha  B.  Taylor  was  married 
on  December  24,  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, to  Rev.  Freeman  M.  Red- 
inger of  Wesleyville,  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Redinger  taught  at  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music;  Yankton  Col- 
lege, Yankton,  South  Dakota;  Wilson 
College,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania; 
Fredonia  State  Normal  School,  Fre- 
donia,  New  York;  and  the  Connecti- 
cut State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Hart- 
ford. Dr.  Redinger  is  a member  of  the 
Erie  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  For  twelve  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  and  for  four 
years  dean  of  the  Area  School  of  Min- 
isterial Training  in  Pittsburgh.  He  re- 
cently completed  a six-year  term  as 
(district  superintendent  in  the  Erie 
Methodist  Conference.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Redinger  are  at  home  in  Wesleyville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Philip  N.  Youtz,  M.A.  T9,  and  Mrs. 
Y outz  (Frances  Leffler)  have  been  en- 
gaged in  archaeological  research  in 
South  America  since  last  March. 

1920 

James  S.  Childers,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Birmingham-Southern  College, 
was  the  speaker  at  Ramsay  High  School 
auditorium  in  Birmingham  when  new 
members  were  tapped  for  the  National 
Honor  Society.  As  president  of  the 
Ramsay  chapter,  Sarah  Alice  McFar- 
land, daughter  of  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Mc- 
Farland (Lucile  Sylvester,  ’05),  pre- 


sided over  the  meeting.  Mr.  Childers 
recently  gave  his  students  a surprise 
in  the  form  of  a party  instead  of  final 
examinations.  At  the  party  an  oral 
exam  fashioned  on  the  "Professor 
Quiz”  show  and  based  on  the  students’ 
own  term  papers  was  given. 
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Class  Correspondents : Marian  Warren  Moore, 

W.  Jackson  St.,  R.  D.  1,  Painesville,  Ohio; 

Alice  Lockwood  Andrews,  2627  Asluon  Rd., 

Cleveland  Heights,  O.;  Corinne  Evans  Carl, 

2974  Berkshire  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

Rosa  Peterson  Reid,  now  living  in 
Detroit,  has  led  a quiet  life  after  a 
major  operation  last  summer,  but  was 
able  to  hear  "Mr.  Jack”  and  the  Men’s 
Glee  Club,  and  how  they  all  enjoyed 
them! 

All  must  take  hope  and  inspiration 
from  Ruth  Pray  who  had  a stroke  three 
years  ago,  and  though  she’s  in  bed 
minus  the  ability  to  hear  or  speak,  is 
happy  and  joking. 

Elizabeth  Arnold  Von  der  Muhll, 
known  as  "Betts,”  is  living  in  Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania,  where  her  hus- 
band is  teaching  French  at  Wilson  Col- 
lege. She’s  taken  a turn  at  substituting 
in  French  and  lecturing  on  Marriage 
and  Finance.  Their  George  is  six. 

Cora  Randall,  who  is  practicing 
medicine  in  Cleveland,  says  nothing 
outstanding  to  report  but  a busy  prac- 
tice. 

Wally  Partch  writes  from  Oakland, 
California,  that  he  believes  "interest 
in  Streit’s  'Union  Now’  proposal  has 
much  wisdom  for  all  America,  instead 
of  Americans  losing  their  ability  to  en- 
thuse to  a great  cause  and  sink  in  a 
mass  of  mediocrity.  Here  and  there  is 
a flickering  of  intelligence  but  it  is 
too  feeble  to  illuminate  the  great  mass 
of  ignorance  and  inertia.  This  year  will 
be  full  of  change,  either  great  or  tragic 
— that  depends  upon  us.” 

George  Shaabcr  has  a busy  practice 
of  general  medicine  in  Cleveland. 
"When  the  rush  gets  monotonous  we 
lock  doors  and  relax  by  traveling.  In 
the  last  several  years  this  excuse  has 
taken  us  to  South  America,  motoring 
around  Gaspc  and  the  Laurentians,  to 
Bermuda,  by  plane  to  Mexico,  and  this 
year  we  plan  a companion  trip  to 
Yucatan  and  Guatamala.  We  are  build- 
ing at  Moreland  Hills  in  a secluded 
nook  off  the  beaten  path  just  east  of 
Cleveland.  As  this  place  develops,  we 
will  extend  to  all  ’21  a most  cordial 
invitation.” 

As  for  myself,  days  are  happily 
crowded  with  home,  Marilyn,  who  will 
be  two  in  March,  substituting,  and  all 
the  interesting  meetings  and  organiza- 
tions that  keep  us  Oberlin  folk  keen  to 
present  day  problems. 

— Corinne  Evans  Carl. 


Mrs.  Joseph  Ellis  (Kathryn  N an- 
num) has  been  appointed  Public  As- 
sistance Analyst  of  Region  III  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  This  region  includes 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware. Mrs.  Ellis’  work  is  on  the  "ad- 
ministrative review,”  initiated  this  fall 
and  through  which  the  Board  hopes  to 
develop  future  procedure  as  well  as 
supervise  their  current  program.  Mrs. 
Ellis,  who  has  been  in  social  work  for 
some  time  in  Pittsburgh,  spent  Decem- 
ber in  the  Washington  Office  before  go- 
ing to  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Alexander  Carlson  writes: 
"Year  1940  closed  with  Pilgrim  Church, 
Toledo,  establishing  a good  record  in 
many  ways.  We  are  financially  solvent, 
numerically  strong,  socially  aggres- 
sive for  the  Christian  application  of  our 
faith’s  ideals,  and  we  wind  up  with  a 
top-notch  young  people’s  program  go- 
ing strong.  Katherine,  a sophomore  in 
High  School,  was  chosen  to  appear  in 
DeViibiss  Deviltries  in  piano.  Dosia 
has  turned  11,  Robert  i/2.  Ail  well- — 
Elizabeth  Poucher  Carlson  and  I send 
greetings.” 

— Alice  Lockwood  Andrews. 
Miss  Alice  Caldwell  is  recovering 
from  a fractured  skull  received  in  an 
auto  accident  last  May.  She  is  con- 
valescing in  Laguna  Beach,  California, 
at  the  home  of  her  parents. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Pope  (Doris  Halvorson) 
is  teaching  piano  in  the  MacPhail 
School  of  Music  in  Minneapolis,  and 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Thursday 
Musical  and  of  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  na- 
tional music  fraternity.  She  goes  reg- 
ularly to  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra  concerts  and  recently  had 
the  thrill  of  singing  Beethoven’s  Ninth 
Symphony  in  a large  chorus  with  the 
orchestra.  She  has  two  sons,  12  and  16, 
both  studying  music. 

Robert  T.  Lansdale,  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  New  York  University,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Welfare  Research,  a new  divi- 
sion of  the  Community  Service  Society 
of  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Lee  Roberts  (Flora  Day  ) writes 
that  home,  church  and  school  interests 
keep  her  far  from  idleness.  Lee,  Jr.,  is 
twelve,  and  Laura  Ann,  eight.  The 
Roberts  live  in  Perry,  Ohio. 

Miss  Olive  L.  Hodges  is  employed  as 
Chief  Clerk  for  Selective  Service  Board 
No.  2 for  Wood  County  with  head- 
quarters in  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 
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Class  Correspondents:  R.  Jack  Herberts,  208 
S.  La  Salic  St.,  Chicago,  III.;  Margaret  Frankc 
Ott,  133  W.  Coronado  Rd.,  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
Dorothy  Goetz  Gearhart,  823  Osborn  Ave., 
Lorain,  Ohio. 

Sara  Park  Scott  writes  from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio,  that  she  frequently 
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sees  some  of  her  good  friends  connect- 
ed with  the  university  there — the  Paul 
Landises,  ’23,  the  Warren  Stellers,  ’19, 
and  Wrcy  'Warner.  Wrey  is  Dean  of 
Women,  but  she  surely  is  not  tied 
down.  She  was  in  New  Hampshire  for 
Christmas;  made  a trip  to  Oberlin  re- 
cently to  see  Vic  Obenhaus,  ’2  5,  and 
his  dancers  from  Tennessee;  will  visit 
Alex  Carlson’s,  ’21,  church  in  Febru- 
ary and  tell  the  young  people  there 
how  to  be  good  citizens;  and  then  is 
going  to  busy  herself  in  preparation  for 
a trip  to  a South  American  univer- 
sity, where  she  will  be  a leader  for  a 
summer  school  group.  When  she  re- 
turns, I am  sure  she  will  not  mind 
making  a little  trip  to  Chicago  to  ap- 
pear on  the  platform  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  of  which  Jack  Herberts  is  vice- 
president. 

Esther  Huff  Prentiss  is  having  a fine 
time  with  her  growing  daughters  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  but  is  fighting  a losing 
battle  with  a natural  phenomena.  She 
is  growing  wider.  But  cheer  up,  Esther. 
All  subscribers  to  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine are  entitled  to  free  consultation 
service  on  such  matters  by  correspond- 
ence with  the  Oberlin  Physical  Educa- 
tion Department. 

Z eltla  Munson  Packard  of  Chicago 
also  has  daughters:  one  nine  months 
and  the  other  eight  years.  She  recently 
made  a trip  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  she  visited  Eunice  Hayden,  and 
last  summer  she  was  visited  by  Frances 
Kilts  Holaday  and  her  big  grown-up 
boys. 

— Jack  Herberts. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Decherd 
(Rebecca  Burgner)  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Eleanor  Margaret,  on 
December  30,  at  Tripoli,  Syria. 

On  November  28,  Mrs.  Robert  N. 
Montgomery  ( Ruth  Kelley)  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Krick,  a member  of  the  Mus- 
kingum College  Music  faculty,  gave  a 
two-piano  recital  for  the  Thursday 
Music  Club  of  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
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Class  Correspondents:  Helen  Van  der  Pyl, 

211  E.  3 5th  St.,  New  York  City;  Samuel 

Wilson,  524  S.  Knight  St.,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Reese  Rickards,  formerly  of  Detroit, 
is  now  connected  with  Snyder  and 
Black,  Lithographers,  in  New  York 
City,  with  which  Homer  Johnson  is 
also  associated.  He  and  Mrs.  Rick- 
ards (Geraldine  Solomon,  ’2  5)  are 
living  at  1 1 Harmony  Drive,  Larch- 
mont,  New  York 

Harold  S.  "Wood,  Director  of  Ath- 
letics, Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Faculty  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  R.  Wood 
(Rachel  Rowley)  have  moved  from 


Cleveland  and  are  now  living  in  Oak 
Park,  Illinnois. 

Mrs.  Karl  P.  Harfett  (Natalie  Staple- 
ton)  is  now  living  in  Dessau,  Anhalt, 
forty  miles  from  Berlin.  Her  husband 
served  on  the  Western  Fjront  and  is 
now  associated  with  the  Junker’s  air- 
plane factory  in  Dessau.  From  last 
reports  the  family  are  spending  two 
and  three  nights  a week  in  air  raid 
shelters. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Yeager  (Eliza- 
beth Washburn)  are  now  back  in  the 
United  States  after  twelve  years  spent 
in  Borneo,  China,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  Brazil.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

After  eleven  years  with  the  Boys’ 
Clubs  of  America,  Inc.,  Miss  Helen 
Van  der  Pyl  is  now  associated  with  the 
National  headquarters  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  in  the  Personnel  and  Training 
Division. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  F.  Jameson  (Mabel 
Spore)  operates  the  Tempe  Wick  (his- 
torical New  Jersey  name)  Gift  Shop 
in  Chatham,  New  Jersey.  Her  16- 
year-old  Charles,  a six-footer,  is  headed 
for  the  Public  School  Music  course  at 
Oberlin. 

Rev.  Wilfred  H.  Bunker,  minister  of 
rhe  Trinitarian  Congregational 
Church,  Concord,  Massachusetts,  was 
a delegate  to  the  Congregational  Gen- 
eral Council  in  Berkeley,  California, 
last  summer.  He  took  advantage  of  his 
western  trek  to  contact  some  of  his 
former  classmates,  including  Hugh  and 
Betty  Maag  Watson  and  Harlan  Mnr- 
relle. 

Fred  A.  Dudley  and  his  wife  (Anna- 
belle  Jean  Scott,  x’24)  are  now  located 
in  Morehead,  Kentucky,  where  he  is 
Professor  of  English  at  the  Morehead 
State  Teachers  College,  a small  school 
in  a small  town  in  the  hills  of  eastern 
Kentucky.  Annabelle  plays  the  ’cello  in 
the  college  string  quartette,  and  their 
children,  Janice,  10,  and  Eleanor,  8, 
are  enrolled  in  the  college’s  training 
school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Ride  (Doris  Sav- 
age) of  Cleveland,  received  a Christ- 
mas bundle  on  December  2 5,  in  the 
form  of  a baby  daughter.  Bobby,  7, 
came  to  the  rescue  in  supplying  a name 
for  his  little  sister  by  suggesting  that 
since  she  arrived  on  Christmas  Day  she 
might  be  called  Carol.  So  it’s  Rae 
Carol  Ride. 

Judy  V an  der  Pyl. 

A son,  Albert  Edwin,  was  born  Oc- 
tober 31.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Fowerbaugh  (Helen  Long)  of  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio. 

Miss  Jeanette  Beebe  writes:  "Over 
the  Thanksgiving  holiday  I went  to 
Beloit,  Wisconsin.  While  there  I spent 
two  very  pleasant  evenings  with  Don 


Webster,  his  wife,  Bobbie  Whaley 
Webster,  ’24,  and  their  two  nice 
daughters.  Don  is  teaching  Sociology 
and  Philosophy  at  Beloit  College.  On 
the  platform  of  the  station  in  Chicago 
I was  greeted  by  lone  Mack.  We  had 
only  a minute  to  visit,  but  I learned 
that  she  is  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in 
Champaign  and  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Miss  Margaret  Hammakcr , K’23,  re- 
turned to  Sholapur,  India,  after  a year’s 
furlough  in  the  States,  arriving  there 
on  October  21.  She  has  started  an- 
other term  under  the  American  Board 
as  director  of  the  Mary  B.  Harding 
Kindergarten  Training  School. 

1924 

Class  Correspondent : Anna  Wood  Arm- 

strong, 3 9 N.  Gamble  St.,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

A second  daughter  was  born  on 
November  29,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron 
Powell  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Her 
name  is  Susan  Teresa.  Her  sister,  Pa- 
tricia, is  now  five. 

Miss  Sally  Gibson,  x’24,  has  moved 
to  Rochester,  New  York,  where  she  is 
Personnel  Director  for  E.  W.  Edwards 
and  Son,  one  of  the  city’s  leading  de- 
partment stores.  She  is  living  at  the 
Normandie. 

The  third  group  on  John  Charles 
Thomas’  Carnegie  Hall  recital  on  No- 
vember 2 5 was  sub-titled  "New 
Songs,”  and  one  of  the  composers 
honored  on  this  occasion  was  Miss 
Ruth  Wright  V anderlip.  Miss  Vander- 
lip’s  number  was  the  one  given  as  an 
encore  when  Mr.  Thomas  sang  in 
Oberlin. 

Mrs.  Burton  Judson  (Evelyn  Wcif) 
died  at  her  home  in  Willoughby,  Ohio, 
on  December  30.  Before  her  marriage 
in  1935,  Mrs.  Judson  was  supervisor 
of  Music  in  the  public  schools  of  Port 
Clinton,  Painesville,  and  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  and  continued  her  work 
in  Willoughby  after  her  marriage  until 
ill  health  prevented.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband  and  one  son,  her  parents, 
a sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Weit,  ’28,  and 
a brother,  Lawrence  Weit,  ’31. 
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Class  Correspondents:  Esther  Balch  Hauser, 
6 5 26  Jackson  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Evelyn 
Moulton  Chamberlin,  17641  Larchwood 
Avc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mildred  Corfman 
Crowder,  412  Park  Avc.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Marion  Bow  Hammond  of  Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin,  seems  even  more 
busy  now  than  when  she  was  in  school. 
(We  remember  that  she  was  always 
in  everything  that  went  on.)  She  has 
just  had  a short  book  called  "Rhy- 
thmic Stretching”  printed.  (We  all 
remember  Mig’s  rhythmic  dancing  in 
the  P.  E.  programs.)  She  has  been  re- 
creational therapist  at  the  Milwaukee 
Sanitarium  for  seven  years.  She  is 
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president  of  the  Women’s  Physical 
Education  Club  of  Milwaukee  County. 
Last  spring  she  lectured  before  the 
Midstates  Occupational  Therapy  con- 
vention in  Chicago.  In  October,  193  8, 
she  had  an  article  printed  in  "Recrea- 
tion” magazine.  She  teaches  eleven 
hours  a week  and  manages  to  find  time 
to  continue  studying  Modern  Danc- 
ing. Her  husband  has  his  own  lighting 
fixture  business.  Her  children,  a musi- 
cal daughter,  13,  and  an  athletic  son, 
10,  are  growing  up. 

Dorothy  Stevenson  Hale  of  Malone, 
New  York,  has  two  daughters,  Nancy, 
8,  and  Eleanor,  S.  Like  millions  of 
other  little  girls  in  this  epidemic  year, 
they  are  both  convalescing  from  an 
attack  of  measles.  Dorothy  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
branch  organized  there  three  years 
ago,  and  keeps  busy  with  church  work, 
a study  club,  and  a bowling  team. 

— Evelyn  M.  Chamberlin. 

Roma  Sexton  and  Jack,  ’24,  Gur- 
ney with  their  two  children,  Danny 
and  Lissa,  live  in  Douglaston,  Long 
Island,  within  easy  commuting  dis- 
tance of  New  York  City,  where  Jack 
is  frequently  heard  in  baritone-basso 
roles  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company. 

Frances  Grover  is  rounding  out  six 
full  years  in  Hindman,  Kentucky, 
where  she  has  managed  the  publicity 
and  fund-raising  for  the  Hindman 
Settlement  School. 

Ralph  Andrews  is  engrossed  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
but  offers  to  take  time  off  to  welcome 
his  Oberlin  friends  at  their  new  home 
on  the  lake  shore. 

Nan  Allen  makes  her  home  with  her 
mother  in  West  View,  Pennsylvania,  a 
suburb  of  Pittsburgh.  Nan  has  re- 
ceived the  Master’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  is  teach- 
ing science  and  biology  in  the  West 
View  High  School. 

Last  summer  Marian  Fisher  Mr- 
llvaine  and  her  husband  sailed  in  their 
"Hurricane”  up  the  intracoastal  water- 
way to  Panama  City,  Florida,  from 
Weeks  Bay,  and  now  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  days  when  they  will  be 
sailing  up  the  Eastern  Intracoastal 
Waterway. 

Dr.  Ralph  Coomber  expects  to  drop 
in  to  Oberlin  for  a visit  next  summer 
when  he  attends  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in 
Cleveland.  He  is  busily  engaged  in 
the  specialized  practice  of  Dermatology 
in  Chicago.  The  Coombers  have  a 
daughter,  Marjorie  Ann,  who  is  nearly 
two  years  old. 

Dorothy  J.  Cook  is  sponsoring  a 
fencing  club  in  the  New  Rochelle, 
New  York,  High  School,  where  she  is 
teaching. 


These  bright-eyed  youngsters  are  the 
children  of  Dorothy  Raymond  Craw- 
ford and  Dr.  Robert  Crawford,  ’27. 
Dr.  Crawford  and  his  family  live  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  where  he  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  Orthopedic  Sur- 
geon— specialist  in  diseases  of  the  bones 
and  joints. 

Ice  skating  has  been  the  favorite 
winter  sport  in  Polly  Cram  Bain’s 
family.  Polly  was  perfecting  a back- 
wards figure  8 and  failed  to  lean  for- 
ward— and  now  she’s  wearing  her 
broken  left  arm  in  splints.  She  says 
she  can  hardly  wait  to  get  back  on  the 
ice!  The  Bains  live  in  Ben  Avon 
Heights,  near  Pittsburgh. 

— Esther  Batch  Hauser. 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Sprague  and  Ever- 
ett C.  FI  ale  were  married  January  2, 
in  Chardon,  Ohio.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Rev.  Ernest  Edmunds. 
Mrs.  Hale  attended  Antioch  College 
and  the  New  York  School  of  Retail- 
ing, and  is  connected  with  Brewster 
and  Church  Company  at  Chagrin 
Falls.  Mr.  Hale  is  active  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  Geauga  county. 

Donald  C.  Vincent,  x’2  5,  is  sports 
editor  of  the  Patriot-Ledger,  a thriv- 
ing local  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 
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Class  Correspondents:  Charles  L.  Burton, 

2305  Victoria,  Whittier,  California;  Phyllis 

Osborn,  601  E.  Armour  Blvd.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gareth  Braincrd  (Ruth 
Causey)  are  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
the  "duration  of  the  emergency.”  Mr. 
Braincrd  is  head  of  the  field  section 
of  the  National  Headquarters  Staff  of 
Selective  Service. 

Min  Mary  Frances  Pearl  of  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  is  announcing  the  print- 
ing of  a second  collection  of  poems, 
"Lost  and  Found:  Love.” 

Charles  Burton  writes:  "Denny 

(Miriam  Denison,  ’27)  and  I and 
family  have  moved  to  the  country  and 
are  enjoying  life  on  5.22  acres  with 
orange  and  lemon  trees  about  us.  We 
are  learning  a great  deal  about  citrus 
culture  and  have  recently  learned  how 
to  fire  heaters  to  prevent  frost,  and 
the  last  few  days,  have  had  to  irrigate. 
Each  week  brings  new  situations,  so 
with  a regular  job  too,  it  keeps  us 
stepping.” 

Mrs.  Henry  Hanna  (Helen  Mc- 
Croskey)  visited  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bushnell 
(Elinor  Cook ) in  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania this  past  summer.  "Mac”  and 
"Cookie”  had  not  seen  each  other  since 
they  roomed  together  at  Baldwin. 

Dr.  Harris  E.  Phipps,  who  is  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  at  Eastern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
Charleston,  Illinois,  writes:  “We  are 
now  well  settled  in  our  new  half  mil- 


Charles  (13  months),  Bobby  (3), 
and  Dorothy  (6),  children  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Crawford,  ’27 
(Dot  Raymond,  ’2  5) 

lion  dollar  Science  Building  and  are 
finding  how  well  our  ideas  on  paper 
worked  out.  Some  of  them  did  not 
come  out  quite  as  well  as  hoped  for  but 
on  the  whole  we  are  very  pleased  with 
the  results.  We  have  also  been  in  our 
new  home  for  a little  over  a year  now 
and  are  enjoying  it  greatly.  Mrs. 
Phipps  (Ethel  Scott,  ’2  5)  has  a class 
of  over  twenty  piano  pupils.  She  spent 
a part  of  last  summer  studying  in  New 
York  City.  We  spent  the  rest  of  June 
and  July  visiting  relatives  and  friends 
between  New  York  and  Minnesota 
and  touring  the  east.” 

Mrs.  Ann  Hunt  Full-wood , x’2 6,  of 
Hendersonville,  North  Carolina,  au- 
thor of  "An  Itinerary  of  Thoughts,” 
has  received  an  announcement  from 
her  publishers  that  her  new  book  of 
poetry,  "Tidal  Waves,”  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  will  be  brought  out  early 
in  1941.  The  publisher  is  Christopher 
Publishing  House  in  Boston. 

1927 

Class  Correspondents:  Ruth  Nichols  Latham, 
66  Malcolm  Rd.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.;  Anna 
Oelschlager  Johnson,  3 646  Elmhurst  Rd., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Miss  Ruth  L.  Stahl,  x’2 7,  is  teach- 
ing music  at  Yen  Ching  University, 
Peking,  China. 

1928 

Class  Correspondents:  Virginia  Tuxill  Kyle, 
247  E.  49th  St.,  New  York  City;  Elizabeth 
West  Kelly,  4942  N.  Tripp  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Alice  Smith  Glenn,  1019  Pacific 
A vc.,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Etheleen  Peterman  Adams  is  living 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  married  and 
has  two  boys.  She  directs  a Serbian 
A Cappella  choir  of  110  mixed  voices 
that  does  a lot  of  singing  for  various 
groups  in  and  out  of  the  city. 

Eleanor  Ayres  Edwards  and  her  hus- 
band, who  is  chief  chemist  with  the 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  have 
their  own  home  in  Massillon,  Ohio.  She 
has  two  boys,  Bob,  ten,  and  David, 
three  and  a half.  She  continues  her 
interest  in  music  and  has  been  playing 
violin  duets  at  clubs,  is  also  collecting 
pictorial  maps. 
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John  E.  Dougherty,  M.D.,  has  been 
practicing  since  193  8 in  Canton,  Ohio. 
He  finished  his  residency  in  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat  at  the  University  Hospi- 
tals in  Cleveland  in  1937.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  reports  his  favorite  hobbies 
are  sports  and  music,  the  music  in- 
spired by  his  course  in  Appreciation  of 
Music  by  Dr.  Hall.  He  is  Secretary  - 
Treasurer  of  the  Canton  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

William  W.  Bishop,  Jr.,  Hon.  LL.D 
’28,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  had 
quite  a legal  career.  He  served  as  re- 
search and  teaching  assistant  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School, 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Root-Clark 
for  a year  in  New  York  City,  then 
taught  international  law  and  political 
science  at  Princeton.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a year  as  graduate  student  in  in- 
ternational law  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  Since  the  summer  of 
1939,  he  has  been  one  of  the  Assistants 
to  the  Legal  Advisor  of  the  Department 
of  State.  He  sends  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  the  class  of  ’2  8. 

Georgia  Clark  is  living  in  Kendal- 
ville,  Indiana,  where  she  and  another 
Oberlin  graduate,  Edith  Baker,  ’3  8, 
have  a music  studio,  "The  Harmony 
Shop.”  Georgia  teaches  piano  and  Edith 
the  violin.  In  addition  to  which  they 
sell  musical  merchandise. 

— Elizabeth  West  Kelly. 

Irene  Snyder  Robison  (Mrs.  James 
K.)  reports  no  special  news.  She  and 
her  husband  and  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Joan,  live  in  Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Jerry  McCord  Roberts  relays  the 
news  of  the  birth  of  a little  girl,  Abi- 
gail Jane,  to  Jill  Wallace  Marshall 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Marshall)  of 
Madura,  India. 

— Alice  Louise  Glenn. 

Mr.,  ’27,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Beaumont 
(Leona  Jewell)  of  DeKalb,  Illinois, 
motored  to  California  this  summer  and 
while  there  called  on  Don  Fujiyoshi, 
x’28,  and  family.  He  has  been  a 
minister  in  Hawaii  for  the  past  eight 
years  and  was  taking  special  work  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
this  summer. 

Angus  E.  Cameron  is  now  employed 
by  the  Industrial  Tape  Division  of 
Johnson  and  Johnson,  and  is  living  in 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  fane  Williams, 
x’30. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Myron  Hume  (Jan- 
ice Ruth,  ’37)  have  moved  from  Milan, 
Ohio,  to  Gowanda,  New  York,  where 
Mr.  Hume  is  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 


1929 

Class  Correspondent:  Evelyn  Latham,  91  S. 

Cedar  Avc.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Chester  W.  Williams  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  third  year  as  instructor  in 
theory  and  woodwind  instruments  at 
Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Williams  is  also  director  of  the 
Cornell  College  concert  band,  which 
presented  a full  evening  program  on 
February  14. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gillespie  (Mary 
McNutt)  are  both  students  at  An- 
dover Newton  Theological  School, 
Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts, 

Mrs.  Robert  Arthur  (Eleanor  Gam- 
hart)  has  written  a play  based  on  the 
early  history  of  the  Maumee  Valley. 
It  was  presented  recently  before  Fort 
Industry  Chapter,  D.A.R.  Material 
for  the  play  was  obtained  from  inter- 
views with  descendents  of  early  set- 
tlers of  the  valley,  and  costumes  and 
jewelry  used  in  the  presentation  had 
been  worn  originally  by  women  who 
helped  to  make  Ohio  history  more  than 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Ballads  popu- 
lar in  1800  lent  an  added  reality  to 
the  sketch. 

Mrs.  Robert  Reischauer  (Jean  And- 
erson) writes:  "Since  Robert’s  death, 
I have  been  studying  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Far  Eastern  Department,  and 
have  just  returned  from  a year  of 
study  in  Japan.  Back  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  this  time  with  the  War  De- 
partment, and  would  like  to  have  a 
'hello’  from  old  friends  of  Bob  and 
Jean.” 

1930 

Class  Correspondents:  Magda  Von  Wcnck 

Biel,  18  Woodroff  Court,  Oxford,  Ohio; 

Harley  G.  Moorhead,  Jr.,  5111  Burt  St., 

Omaha,  Nebr.;  Bonnie  Day  Griswold,  2482 

Kingston  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Strong  has  ac- 
cepted a position  at  Elm  School  in 
Dearborn,  Michigan.  She  has  been 
supervisor  of  public  school  music  in 
Grand  Ledge,  Michigan,  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

Miss  Magricta  Livingston  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Honolulu  from 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  she 
was  a secretary  at  Yale  University. 

Mrs.  Russell  C.  Hanselman  (Helen 
Geisinger)  has  resigned  as  City  Bac- 
teriologist with  the  Board  of  Health 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  has  moved 
to  Chicago.  Dr.  Hanselman  has  com- 
pleted two  years  as  surgical  resident 
in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Chi- 
cago and  now  holds  a research  fellow- 
ship in  the  department  of  surgery. 

Miss  Louise  Mae  Flollinger  and  /. 
Clayton  Miller  were  married  Decem- 
ber 2 8,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Martin 
Miller,  ’27,  attended  his  brother.  Mr. 


Miller  is  a Junior  Administrative  Assis- 
tant in  the  War  Department,  and  they 
are  living  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Miss  Louise  Pilkenton,  x’30,  is  now 
Mrs.  Richard  O.  Kaufman,  and  is  liv- 
ing in  Miami,  Florida. 

1931 

Class  Correspondent:  Ruth  Cross  Utley, 

1425  E.  133rd  St.,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  OUR 
TENTH  REUNION  THIS  JUNE! 

Two  compositions  by  Mrs.  D.  F. 
Menard  (Montana  Faber,  x’3 1 ) were 
recently  given  their  premiere.  J.  Julius 
Baird,  x’3  0,  organist  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Pittsburgh,  per- 
formed Mrs.  Menard’s  organ  prelude, 
"St.  Andrew,”  on  December  1.  The 
Club  Choral  of  the  Woman’s  Club  of 
Bellevue,  Pennsylvania,  sang  "Jubil- 
ate,” a Christmas  carol  for  soprano  and 
alto  voices,  at  their  Christmas  program 
on  December  6.  Mrs.  Menard,  as  guest- 
composer,  played  the  accompaniment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jabez  Wood  (Esther 
Van  Cleef,  xK’31)  of  West  Caldwell, 
New  Jersey,  have  a second  daughter, 
Sally  Josephine,  born  October  10. 

1932 

Miss  Dorothy  Boynton  is  teaching 
physical  education  at  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

M«i  Margaret  Matlack,  M.A.’32, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  re- 
gistrar’s office  of  Oberlin  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cottrell  (Ellen 
Birnie)  of  West  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, announce  the  birth  of  a son, 
Merton  Bruce,  on  June  2 3.  Joan  is 
three. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Oltman  made  a brief 
stop-over  in  Oberlin  recently  on  his 
way  back  to  LeSueur,  Minnesota,  where 
he  is  in  charge  of  the  research  labora- 
tories of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Can- 
ning Company.  While  in  the  east.  Dr. 
Oltman  presented  two  papers  at  the 
Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, and  also  addressed  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Maclsaac 
(Jean  Joiner)  announce  the  birth  of 
their  second  daughter,  Jane  Joiner 
Maclsaac,  on  November  3 0.  Carol 
Jean  is  almost  three. 

Dr.  Philip  L.  Dunkle  has  been  given 
a leave  of  absence  from  the  State  Sana- 
torium, Wallum  Lake,  Rhode  Island, 
and  is  now  serving  extended  active 
duty  in  the  Army.  He  is  now  at  Fort 
Devens,  Massachusetts. 
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Class  Correspondents:  Frank  Percy,  Jr., 

Wagon  Hollow,  Northfield,  Ohio;  Jean 
Young  Gratz,  Box  501,  Chappaqua,  New 
York. 

Mr.,  ’3  2,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Better- 
idge  (Barbara  Dawson)  arc  the  parents 
of  a daughter,  Danya  Jean,  born 
November  2 8,  at  their  home  in  Santa 
Barbara,  California. 

Word  has  recently  been  received  that 
Miss  Virginia  Mot/  is  appearing  in 
grand  opera  in  Aulsbrook,  Switzerland. 

A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Sloan  (La  Verne  Zimmerman ) of 
Trimountain,  Michigan,  on  Decem- 
ber 5. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Matchett, 
(Elinor  Oldenburg,  x’3  3)  announce 
the  birth  of  a son,  Noel,  on  November 
30,  at  Matawan,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Margaret  Ayrault  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  reference  depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia  University  Li- 
brary to  become  a member  of  the  li- 
brary staff  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Allen  Bonncll  is  the  author  of  a new 
book,  "German  Control  over  Inter- 
national Economic  Relations,  1930- 
40.”  The  book  was  published  by  the 
Illinois  studies  in  the  Social  Sciences 
and  is  Dr.  Bonnell’s  Ph.D.  thesis.  At 
present  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bonnell  are  in 
France  working  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

Miss  Eleanor  Bnell  and  Ray  Walters 
were  married  in  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  on 
December  21.  Mrs.  Walters  has  been 
teaching  in  Ida  Grove  High  School  for 
the  past  several  years.  Mr.  Walters 
is  county  attorney  at  Ida  Grove. 

1934 

Class  Correspondents:  Elizabeth  Bahne,  5 0 
E.  Cedar  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Duane  Branigan, 
606  W.  Vermont  St.,  Urbana,  III.;  Elizabeth 
Grabill  Farley,  26  Craftsland  Rd.,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Mass. 

M/ss  Enola  Wooster  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a position  with  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  in  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Miss  Frances  Spelbrink,  ’3  8,  and 
Robert  Eisenhauer  were  married  in 
Oberlin  on  January  18.  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hauer is  employed  by  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Admissions  Office  and  Mr.  Eisen- 
hauer is  on  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
News. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Brink  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a son,  Geoffrey 
Owen  Brink,  on  January  1,  in  Glen- 
dale, California. 

1935 

Class  Correspondents:  Evelyn  Dalzell,  814 
3rd.  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.;  Alfred  Wood- 
ward, Jr.,  306  N.  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III.; 
Adele  Coleman  Facklcr,  158  E.  Washington 
St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


PLAN  TO  ATTEND  OUR 
REUNION  THIS  JUNE! 

Miss  Virginia  Carbison  is  head  of 
the  Latin  Department  of  Rocky  River 
High  School. 

Mrs.  Don  White  (Eleanor  Greene ) 
is  part-time  secretary  in  the  office  of 
Mrs.  Lydia  Lord  Davis,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial 
Association. 

Alden  Ryan  is  in  government  re- 
search work  in  physics  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

David  Chester  is  Junior  Personnel 
Technician  under  Dr.  W.  V.  Bingham, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  psychological 
testing  in  the  Adjutant  General’s 
Office  of  the  War  Department. 

On  December  2 5,  Miss  Margaret  M. 
Hurst  and  Willard  Pyc  were  married. 
Mr.  Pye  is  taking  graduate  work  lead- 
ing to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  geology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Evelyn  May  Webster  and  Paul 
Carlson  were  married  December  26, 
at  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  L.  lone  Edmunds  is  taking  a 
leave  of  absence  from  teaching  in  the 
Jamestown,  New  York,  public  schools 
to  attend  Columbia  University  this 
semester.  She  is  living  at  International 
House. 

1936 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THE 
REUNION  THIS  JUNE! 

Miss  Margaret  Mitchell  of  Morris- 
town, New  Jersey,  and  Joseph  Rans- 
meier  were  married  November  30,  at 
the  Washington  Cathedral  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mrs.  Ransmeicr  attend- 
ed George  Washington  University. 
Among  the  ushers  were  Ernest  Goul- 
der,  Richard  Kcllcnberger,  and  David 
Pinkney. 

Myron  H.  Nichols  holds  a fellow- 
ship in  Physics  under  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Physics 
from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1939. 

Don  El.  Williams  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania, 
to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  He  is 
with  the  Felt  & Tarrant  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Carolyn 
Kelsey  to  John  D.  Wolf,  ’39,  has  been 
announced.  Miss  Kelsey  is  now  in  the 
public  school  system  of  Saginaw,  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Wolf  is  in  his  second  year 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  church  school  at 
Riverside  Church  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Melinat  (Ellen 
Morgan)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Ann  Morgan,  on  January  5, 
in  Cleveland. 


The  engagement  of  Miss  Virginia 
M.  Brown  to  John  E.  Snow,  ’3  8',  has 
been  announced.  Miss  Brown  is  an 
Assistant  in  the  Oberlin  College  Bu- 
reau of  Appointments.  Mr.  Snow  re- 
ceived the  M.S.  in  Chemistry  degree 
from  Cornell  University  in  1940,  and 
is  now  studying  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
at  Cornell.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  this  summer. 

Miss  Helen  H.  Mathews  and  Samuel 
D.  Koonce  were  married  in  Cleveland 
on  December  2 8. 

Dr.  N.  Ernest  Goulder  is  continuing 
his  clinical  training  as  house  officer 
in  the  department  of  medicine  at  the 
Billings  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Clinics.  After  his  graduation 
from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
June,  1940,  Dr.  Goulder  worked  in 
the  department  of  pathology  at  the 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  in  Bos- 
ton. 

C.  Lcland  Barlo  w is  acting  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Music  at  Dakota  Wes- 
leyan University,  Mitchell,  South  Da- 
kota, for  the  second  half  of  this  year, 
in  the  absence  of  the  regular  dean. 

John  D.  Langston  was  graduated  in 
June  from  Jefferson  Medical  College 
and  is  now  serving  a 27-months’  in- 
terneship  at  Jefferson  Hospital  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Last  winter  he  was  elected 
to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  national  hon- 
orary medical  fraternity. 

A daughter,  Margaret  Murdock,  was 
born  on  August  22,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Cross  of  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Cross  is  a Sullins  College  gradu- 
ate. 

Lucien  Morris  is  a Teaching  Fellow 
in  Biochemistry  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

Walter  Wright  writes  of  his  trip  to 
Mexico  this  past  summer:  "I  had  an 
interesting  trip  and  can  recommend 
Hubert  Herring’s,  ’ll.  Seminars  to 
other  Oberlin  graduates.  I know  of 
no  better  way  to  meet  so  representa- 
tive a cross  section  of  people  in  Mex- 
ico— one  that  extends  from  the  beg- 
gars that  you  can’t  help  but  meet  to 
the  government  officials  that  are  pretty 
hard  to  meet.  Most  of  the  discussions 
we  had  were  led  by  professors  of  the 
National  University  of  Mexico  or 
other  prominent  Mexicans.  I did  not 
agree  with  many  of  them  on  certain 
points,  but  at  least  think  they  were 
sincere  in  their  intentions.  There  is 
in  Mexico  a decided  socialistic  and 
communistic  trend  which  the  profes- 
sors defended  but  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be  hurting  Mexico  beyond  meas- 
ure. One  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  Seminar  was  a little  talk 
with  Trotsky.  He  was  living  in  a self- 
imposed  prison  (for  health’s  sake), 
but  we  didn’t  have  very  much  trouble 
in  seeing  him.” 
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Miss  Ruth  A.  Pardee,  x’3  6,  is  a 
Cashier  with  the  Continental  Credit 
Corporation  of  Adrian,  Michigan. 

19)7 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THE 
REUNION  THIS  JUNE! 

Miss  Rhea  Dana  and  Henry  W. 
Schlag  were  married  in  Cleveland  on 
December  2 1 . 

Miss  June  Stockfisch  and  Dr.  Wilson 
M.  Wing  were  married  in  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  on  November  2.  Dr.  Wing 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1931.  and  then  spent  three  years  in 
the  studv  of  science  and  medicine  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, England.  He  received  the  M.D. 
degree  from  Columbia  University  and 
interned  at  Babies’  Hospital,  New  York 
City.  He  was  then  on  the  staff  of  the 
Children’s  Hospital,  Boston,  and  was 
an  assistant  in  pediatrics  at  Harvard 
Medical  School.  At  present  Dr.  Wing 
holds  a fellowship  for  research  in  al- 
lergy at  the  Allergy  Clinic,  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Betty  Jane  Strawbrid  ge  writes: 
"I  always  thought  an  'alias’  might  be 
fun  and  now  I have  one — 'Virginia 
Austin,’  gift  adviser  and  wedding  bu- 
reau consultant  at  Carson-Pirie-Scott 
& Company,  Chicago.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  work  for  me  and  I’m  find- 
ing it  most  exciting.” 

Ronald  Rogers  has  a position  with 
the  General  Chemical  Company  at 
their  plant  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Helen  Pearson  and  FJ°yd  Taules 
were  married  in  Allentown,  Pennsyl- 
vania on  December  10.  Miss  Florence 
Oblin  ger  attended  the  wedding. 

Miss  Fannie  R.  Wood  and  Rodney 
Brown  were  married  on  December  21. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  a teacher  in  the 
Muncy,  Pennsylvania,  High  School  for 
several  years.  She  is  a graduate  of 
Bucknell  University.  Mr.  Brown  is 
engaged  in  research  for  the  du  Pont 
Company  at  Parlin,  New  Jersey 

Miss  Eleanor  Lamb  is  in  charge  of 
advertising  at  Bethen-Gcrner  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

A son,  Andrew  Wells,  was  born  to 
Mr.,  M.  A.  ’3  8,  and  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Parkhurst,  Jr.  (Elizabeth  Rusling) , on 
January  20,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Catherine  Nerby  and  George  S. 
Tobias  were  married  October  14.  Mrs. 
Tobias  was  formerly  employed  at  the 
Lumbermen’s  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Mr.  Tobias 
is  a graduate  of  Ohio  State  University, 
from  which  he  also  received  the  M.  A. 
degree.  He  is  a first  lieutenant  in  Scab- 
bard and  Blade,  honorary  military  fra- 
ternity. He  is  now  connected  with 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  in  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  Mrs.  Tobias  is  the 


daughter  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Nerby  (Mabel 
Pearl,  ’07). 

Miss  Mary  Van  Kirk,  x’37,  recently 
appeared  on  the  Metropolitan  Audi- 
tions of  the  Air,  and  many  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  are  predicting  that 
she  has  a chance  of  being  offered  a 
contract. 

Miss  Margaret  D.  Heise,  x’37,  is  a 
research  fellow  in  the  Department  of 
Bacteriology  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Miss  Gertrude  Edgarton,  x’37,  is  a 
private  secretary  in  Hamilton,  New 
York.  She  received  the  A.B.  degree 
from  Syracuse  University  and  later 
was  graduated  from  Katharine  Gibbs 
Secretarial  School. 
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PLAN  TO  ATTEND  OUR 
REUNION  THIS  JUNE! 

Miss  Gertrude  Roberts  was  married 
on  January  24,  at  the  Harvard  Memo- 
rial Chapel,  to  Robert  M.  Briggs  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Briggs 
was  graduated  from  Deerfield  Acad- 
emy, Harvard  College  and  Harvard 
Law  School.  They  will  live  in  Boston. 

Mis f Frances  B.  Spelbrink  and  Robert 
Eiscnhauer,  ’34,  were  married  January 
18,  at  her  home  in  Oberlin.  Rev.  Her- 
bert F.  Loomis,  T8,  officiated  at  the 
ceremony,  and  the  couple  was  attended 
by  Miss  Ruth  Aldrich  and  Richard 
Meech,  ’3  3.  Mrs.  Eisenhauer  has  a 
position  with  the  Oberlin  College  Ad- 
missions Office,  and  Mr.  Eisenhauer  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  News. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Janet  I. 
Brown  and  John  Schwertman,  ’39,  has 
been  announced.  Mr.  Schwertman  is 
teaching  history  and  science  and  di- 
recting boys’  recreation  at  the  Potomac 
School  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Miss 
Brown  is  teaching  Social  Studies  at 
the  Sleighton  Farm  School  for  delin- 
quent girls  at  Darling,  Pennsylvania. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Ernestine 
Evans  and  Charles  King,  ’37,  has  been 
announced.  Mr.  King  received  the 
doctor’s  degree  from  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  is  now  in 
Buffalo.  He  is  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  Churchill  King,  former 
president  of  Oberlin.  Miss  Evans  is 
director  of  education  in  the  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  Art  Museum. 

Miss  Jeanette  Steel  and  Chester 
Cooley  were  married  November  29. 
Mr.  Cooley  is  employed  in  Community 
Chest  work  in  Lansing,  Michigan. 

On  September  3,  Miss  Anne  Love 
was  married  to  John  T.  McKown  at 
her  home  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  McKown  is  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  and  Har- 
vard Business  School,  and  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  accounting  firm  of 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  and  Company 


of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Among 
those  present  at  the  wedding  were  Miss 
Eleanor  Graham  and  Miss  Jane  Ed- 
wards. 

Miss  Georgiana  Quackenbush  and 
Clinton  P.  Ressing  were  married  on 
June  2 5,  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  They 
are  now  living  in  Buffalo. 

Anthony  ].  Urbanic  has  been  grant- 
ed an  assistantship  in  Chemistry  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Albert  Buchanan  has  been  appointed 
assistant  pastor  at  the  Clinton  Avenue 
Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  He  will  assist  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Frederick  K.  Stamm,  chief  pastor 
of  the  church,  and  a well-known  radio 
preacher.  At  Union  Seminary,  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  chairman  of  the  forum 
committee,  a division  of  the  student 
cabinet  which  is  in  charge  of  bringing 
speakers  to  the  campus.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  The 
Union  Review,  student  quarterly  at 
the  seminary. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Margaret 
Baldwin  to  Andrew  Wilson  has  been 
announced.  Miss  Baldwin  is  teaching 
kindergarten  in  Maumee,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  in  medical  school  at  Wayne 
University,  Detroit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Desmond 
(Helen-Jane  WiJmanns,  x’38)  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a son,  Thomas 
Arthur,  on  July  22.  They  live  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Miss  Marjorie  Phelps,  x’3  8,  recently 
appeared  on  the  Metropolitan  Audi- 
tions of  the  Air. 
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David  Blumenthal  is  teaching  music 
in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield, 
Missouri. 

Since  the  first  of  September,  Miss 
Kathleen  Rowles  has  been  Pastor’s  As- 
sistant at  the  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Grace  Van 
Tuyl,  ’41,  and  F.  Russell  Bentley  has 
been  announced.  Mr.  Bentley  is  asso- 
ciated with  Sears-Roebuck  Company 
in  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 

Miss  Virginia  Richardson  and 
T baron  E.  Parsons  were  married  in 
Oberlin  on  February  8.  Mrs.  Parsons 
attended  Oberlin  College  and  the  Ober- 
lin School  of  Commerce  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Oberlin  College  Pub- 
licity Bureau.  Mr.  Parsons  is  employed 
by  the  City  Loan  and  Guaranty  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland. 

Miss  Kathleen  McCullough  has  re- 
ceived a permanent  appointment  with 
the  State  of  Connecticut  as  Social 
Worker  in  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  As- 
sistance. She  has  been  on  the  staff  as 
an  assistant  for  over  six  months. 
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Miss  Shirley  Wight,  x’39,  was  mar- 
ried on  December  25,  at  Summit,  New 
Jersey,  to  Cadwell  Benson  Keeny,  Jr. 

Everett  Case  is  a fellow  in  Chemis- 
try in  the  Graduate  School  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

Announcement  is  being  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Eystcr  to 
Philip  Hustis  of  New  Rochelle,  New 
York.  Mr.  Hustis,  a graduate  of  Cor- 
nell University,  is  a caterer  and  free- 
lance cartoonist.  A member  of  the  7th 
Regiment  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hustis 
left  in  February  for  a year’s  training 
in  Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Joyce 
Pcloi/bct,  x’39,  and  Charles  Hoffman 
of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
announced.  Miss  Peloubet  was  grad- 
uated from  Radcliffe  College.  Mr. 
Hoffman,  a graduate  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, received  the  M.S.  degree  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Word  has  been  received  of  the  death, 
on  January  10,  in  Earlville,  Iowa,  of 
Miss  Susan  Wealthy  Orris,  D.B.,  ’39. 
Miss  Orvis  spent  the  greater  part  of 
her  lifetime  as  a missionary  to  Turkey. 

1940 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Sitanna 
Manley  and  Lend  rum  MacEachron  has 
been  announced.  Miss  Manley  is  at- 
tending the  Philadelphia  School  of  Oc- 
cupational Therapy.  Mr.  MacEachron 
is  a student  in  the  United  States  Avia- 
tion School  at  Chanute  Field,  Rantoul, 
Illinois. 

Mm  Elaine  Hoff  spoke  to  the  con- 
ference of  County  and  District  Super- 
visors in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  January 
4,  about  her  work  with  the  beech 
maple  farm  woodlots  in  Lorain  county 
and  her  suggestions  for  an  improve- 
ment program  submitted  to  the  Farm- 
ers’ Grange  in  Lorain  County.  The 
conference  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  Wooster  Experimental  Station  and 
the  farm  woodlots  program.  Miss  Hoff 
is  doing  graduate  work  at  Oberlin  this 
year. 


Preface  to  War  ( Continued ) 
almost  unknown  in  continental  Europe 
today — freedom  to  talk,  and  to  write 
to  our  elected  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington. While  the  people  speak,  there 
is  hope.  Lewis  Mum  ford  says  that  post- 
war literature  and  the  tradition  of  lib- 
eralism has  destroyed  our  will  to  fight. 
I prefer  to  believe  that  young  America 
is  not  afraid  to  fight  for  democracy  at 
home;  that  it  will  fight  against  poverty 
and  repression;  that  it  will  fight  in  the 
face  of  smear-epithets  "Fascist”  and 
"Communist”  and  "pro-Hitler”  and 
"slacker”  to  stem  the  growing  tide  of 
hysteria  and  war  which  threatens  to 
destroy  the  rights  we  cherish.  "The 
essence  of  democracy,”  says  Dr.  Harry 
Ward,  is  "faith  in  the  capacities  of 
the  people  . . . The  principles  of  free- 
dom, fraternity,  equality  cannot  be 
killed.  In  age  after  age  those  who  pro- 
claim them  and  try  to  put  them  into 
practice  are  persecuted,  imprisoned, 
tortured,  and  killed.  But  always  thei'e 
come  others  to  the  same  fate,  and  in 
time  the  world  moves  in  the  direction 
of  the  truths  they  have  proclaimed.” 


Letters  from  Alumni  ( Continued ) 

ing  no  man’s  land  four  times  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  work  for  the  degree  during  the  sum- 
mer term  on  the  campus.  Incidentally,  he  also 
had  to  come  for  treatment  after  being  bitten 
by  a mad  dog.  Both  objects  were  successfully 
achieved.  . . . 

We  have  students  from  eleven  different 
countries  besides  the  United  States.  Our  State 
Department  has  shown  the  correct  democratic 
spirit  in  refraining  from  giving  any  orders  to 
our  own  nationals  to  evacuate.  We  are  proud 
of  it.  The  faculty  has  three  Americans,  a 
Russian,  and  about  60  Chinese.  The  large  staff 
of  hostel  servants,  library  and  office  assistants, 
and  even  the  ricksha  coolies  at  the  door  seem 
full  of  the  idea  and  spirit  of  service,  constitut- 
ing about  as  pleasant  an  atmosphere  in  which  to 
work  as  one  can  well  imagine. 

May  you  and  the  whole  Alma  Mater  stand 
strong  for  true  democracy  forever,  as  you  seem 
to  be  doing  today. 

George  D.  Wilder,  ’ 91 . 

Regarding  Trustee  Elections 

Red  Cloud,  Nebraska. 

December  1 1,  1940. 

Dear  Mr.  Shaw: 

Am  enjoying  the  Magazine,  and  here’s  my 
two  dollars. 

The  correspondence  regarding  election  of 
alumni  trustees  is  quite  in  the  Oberlin  spirit, 
both  pro  and  con.  It  does  mark  progress  that 
alumni  are  sufficiently  interested  in  such  an 
election  to  do  a bit  of  enlightened  campaign- 
ing. Most  of  us  do  know  too  little  about  our 
candidates. 

Harold  H.  Heater,  ’14. 


A Great  Help . . . 

In  making  out  your  income 
tax  return  is  the  record  of 
receipts  and  payments  which 
goes  through  your  checking 
account. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association 

Mk.  Louis  S.  Peirce,  ’28 
Mrs.  Ruth  Bullock  Boynton,  ’08 
Mr.  C.  W.  Ferris,  ’08 
Mrs.  Alice  Lockwood  Andrews,  ’21 
Mr.  Tr aiton  M.  Dye,  ’06 
Mr.  M.  M.  Kalbfleisch,  ’16 
| Mrs.  Jessie  Raine  Portmann,  ’18 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Kilmer,  ’32 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Weber,  ’3  5 
Mr.  Carroll  K.  Shaw,  ’28 

Member  of  the  American  Alumni  Council 

* 

...  ALUMNI  CLUB  DIRECTORY 


P resilient  ... 

First  Vice  President 
Second  Vice  President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 

Mcmbers-at -large 

Chairman , Junior  Council 
General  Alumni  Secretary 


Southern  California  (Los  Angeles) 

Pres.:  J.  H.  Ford,  '1.3,  1 275  Colorado  Blvd.,  Eagle  Rock. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  H.  W.  Scarborough,  '32,  445  *4  S.  Maple  Dr., 
Beverly  Hills. 

Secy.:  Margaret  Hart,  x’13,  623  N.  Kenmore 
Trcas.:  Charles  Stocker,  '30,  2034  Marengo  Avc.,  S.  Pasa- 
dena. 

Northern  California  (San  Francisco) 

Pres.:  Miry  A.  Fraser,  '21,  2240  Green  St. 

Secy.:  John  L.  Davis,  '18,  800  Powell  St. 

San  Diego,  California 
Pres.:  Floyd  M.  Bond,  '27,  4269  Cosoy  Way. 

V.-Pres.:  Miriam  Spreng,  *22,  825  Union  St. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  Joseph  Famme,  x’36,  221  1 Hickory  St. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Evan  Scott,  ’00,  4149  Arden  Way. 

Denver,  Colorado 
Pres.:  Robert  Ewalt,  '07,  2354  Elm  St. 

Secy. -Treas.:  Mrs.  Roy  Carpenter,  '07,  2201  Euuora  St. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Pres.:  Harold  Dietrich,  '22,  88  Vista  Terrace. 

Vice-Prcs.:  Dr.  Harold  G.  Cassidy,  '30,  151  Mansfield  St. 
Secy.:  Enola  Wooster,  ’34,  422  Summer  St.,  Stamford. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Council 
Chm.:  Dr.  C.  Rufus  Rorem,  '16,  5617  Dorchester  Avc. 
Treas.:  R.  Jack  Herberts,  *22,  208  S.  LaSalle  St. 

Secv.:  Ruth  G.  Nichols,  '03,  1641  Farwell  Ave. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Pres.:  Mrs.  William  R.  Brown,  '24,  Quivira  Lakes. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  Howard  Hull,  ’22,  Quivira  Lakes. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Pres.:  F.  E.  Street,  '27,  6411  Pinehurst  Rd. 

Secy. -Treas.:  Mrs.  G.  K.  Rciblich,  6311  Boxwood  Rd 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Pres.:  Elliott  V.  Grabill,  '32,  68  Devonshire  St. 

Secy.:  Frances  Carr,  '39,  80  Marlborough  St. 

Western  Massachusetts 

Pres.:  Robt.  Bartlett,  '21,  777  Longmcadow  St.,  Long- 
meadow. 

V.-Pres.:  Eliz.  Craig,  '28,  55  Dresser  St.,  Chicopee. 

Secy. -Treas. : Mrs.  M.  A.  Cottrell,  '32,  73  F.lmdalc  St., 
W.  Springfield. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Everett  W.  Lemon,  '31,  16212  Woodingham  Dr. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Neil  A.  Cameron,  16569  Parksidc  Avc. 

Sec>. -Treas.:  Judith  Wardwcll,  '32,  16564  F.dinborough  Rd. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Carter  Christiancy,  '18,  2141  College  St.,  S.  E. 
Sec. -Treas.:  Mrs.  Carl  Mapes,  x'17,  322  College  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Pres.:  Bradford  Stetson,  '25,  4308  Brook  Avc.,  Minneapolis 
V.-Pres.:  Bessie  Kubach,  '28,  Hotel  Angus,  St.  Paul. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  1.  S.  Lindquist,  3423  Pleasant  Avc.,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Secy. -Treas.:  Mrs.  Judson  Pyle,  '13,  2720  W.  26th  St., 
Minneapolis. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Secy. -Treas. : Mrs.  E.  H.  Tenney,  '03,  546  Oakwood  Ave., 
Webster  Groves. 

Nebraska  (Omaha) 

Pres.:  Fred  Loomis,  '96,  3401  Popplcton  Avc. 

Secy.:  Bertha  Clarke,  ’07,  5 1 20  Capital  Avc. 

Treas.:  William  Smails,  '10,  5115  Lafayette  Avc. 

Western  New  York  (Buffalo) 

Pres.:  Charles  B.  King,  '37,  59  Irving  Place. 

V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  L.  McCandlcss,  '31,  110  Enola  Avc., 
Kenmore. 

Secy.:  Dorothy  Rainer,  '33,  260  Doncaster  Rd.,  Kenmore. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  J.  C.  Palmer,  'J3,  129  W.  Gerard  Blvd.. 
Kenmore. 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Pres.;  Laurence  H.  MacDaniels,  '12.  422  Chestnut  St. 

Secv.:  Wayne  A.  Bowers,  '38,  116  Oak  St. 

New  York  City 

Pres.:  Philip  I..  Reiser,  *22,  65  E.  55th  St. 

V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Martin  Dodge,  M 5 , 3 5 5 Riverside  Dr. 
s .-Pres. : George  Biro,  '34,  4254  81st  St.,  Elmhurst. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Robert  M.  Gendall,  '38  . 3 3 3 N Forest  Avc.. 
Rockville  Cen  tre. 

Rec.  Sec.:  Mr,.  G.  II.  Robert,.  '28.  10)  Hickory  Grove 
Drive,  Larchmoni 

Treas  : Dean  II.  Kelsey.  '34,  34  Winnebago  Rd.,  Tuckahoe 


Rochester,  New  York 

Pres.:  Kenneth  Storandt,  '33,  1305  Dewey  Avc. 

Secy.:  Helen  Foster,  '38,  36  Arvine  Park. 

Syracuse,  New  York 

. Pres.:  Ccrdric  Jones,  '34,  26  Franklin  St.,  Weedsport. 
V.-Pres.:  Hilda  Ewing,  201  W.  Beard  Ave. 

Secy.:  Ruth  Zurfluh,  '23,  920  Madison  St. 

Tri-City,  New  York 

Pres.:  E.  W.  Thatcher,  '26,  2221  Almeria  Rd.,  Schenectady. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  A.  F.  Baker,  ’10,  1039  Maryland  Ave., 
Schenectady. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  H.  Deane  Phillips,  '10,  49  Winnc  Rd.,  Delmar. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Kenneth  Darling,  503  Malvern  Rd. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  James  Alpctcr,  ’34,  c/o  Police  Court. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Ruthanna  Davis,  '26,  1700  Fulton  Rd.,  N.  W. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  T.  Heald,  ’07,  2246  35th  St.,  N.  W. 
Secy.:  W.  L.  Housley,  x’30,  1229  Louisiana  Avc.,  N.  W. 
Treas.:  Marcus  Staley,  ’30,  119  University  Circle,  N.  W. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pres.:  John  Fleming,  '28,  233  Senator  Place. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  '28,  3302  Lookout  Dr. 

Cor. -Secy.:  Mrs.  Jay  Bouwman,  '35,  5742  Glengate  Lane. 
Treas.:  Victor  Ewald,  ’27,  5919  Woodmont  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pres.:  J.  W.  Meriam,  2727  Cranlyn  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights. 
V.-Pres.:  L.  Edwina  Jones,  ’17,  2525  Euclid  Avc. 

V.-Pres.:  W.  Culver  Hale,  '33,  252  E.  248  St.,  Euclid. 
Secy.:  Mabel  Baker,  '1  2,  7338  Euclid  Ave. 

Treas.:  Louis  Peirce,  '28,  500  Hanna  Bldg. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Pres.:  H.  C.  Marshall,  '97,  239  Oakland  Park  Ave. 

Secy. -Treas. : Mrs.  Herbert  Huffman,  '28,  206  N.  Stan- 

wood  Rd.,  Bexley. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Lowell  H.  Gray,  '19,  301  Harries  Bldg. 

V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  John  VonDerau,  '32,  607  Miami  Chapel  Rd. 
Secy.:  Virginia  Brien,  '38,  46  Maple  St.,  Osborn. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Robert  Arthur,  '29,  2708  Goddard  Rd. 

V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Clarence  Ilufford,  '16,  2439  Orchard  Rd. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Fleming  Mcdill,  '34,  2242  Glenwood  Ave. 
Secy. -Treas. : George  White,  '30,  2028  Upton  Rd. 

Warren,  Ohio 

Pres.:  T.  Madden,  Jr.,  ’28,  505  Union  Savings  & Trust  Bldg. 
V .-Pres. : Opal  M.  Briley,  ’31,  171  Scott  St.,  N.  E. 
V.-Pres.:  Oliver  M.  Richards,  '10,  Cortland. 

Secy. -Treas.:  Helen  Estabrook,  '23,  1662  Mahoning  Ave. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Theodore  Yocom.  '33,  2241  Cordova  Ave 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Walton,  '23,  49  Maple  Dr. 

Secy. -Treas.:  Richard  Fuller,  ’37,  174  Halleck  St. 

Portland,  Oregon 

Pres.:  Pliny  O.  Clark,  ‘03,  3814  S.  E.  26th  Avc. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Herrcn,  '01,  5011  S.  E.  Carlton  St. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  C.  L.  Booth.  '08,  2444  S.  E.  Clinton  St. 

Connellsville,  Pennsylvania 

Pres.:  Alfred  R.  Barr.  ’30,  316  E.  Crawford  Ave. 

Secy.:  Barbara  J.  Clark,  '29,  R.  D.  1,  Box  163,  Bradford. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Pres.:  George  Dougall,  ’28,  562  Pasadena  Avc.,  Wilkinsburg. 
Secy.:  Mrs.  O.  L.  Brandcs,  '31  , 225  8th  St.,  Oakmom. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Pres.:  George  Dougall.  '28,  562  Pasadena  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg. 
Secy.:  Mrs.  O.  L.  Brandcs.  '3  1 , 225  8th  St..  Oakmom. 
Treas.:  G.  M.  Dougall, '28,  562  Pasadena  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg. 

Seattle,  Washington 

Secv. -Treas.:  Mrs.  Herman  W Burkland,  '10,  5043  ]5ih 
Ave.,  N.  F.. 
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Spokane,  Washington 

Pres.:  Frederick  G.  Fulton,  ’07,  1015  E.  32nd  Ave. 
V.-Pres.:  Wray  D.  Farmin,  '23,  454  W.  17th  Ave. 

Secy.:  Violet  W.  Starkweather,  '14,  E.  3 5 28th  Ave. 

Treas.:  Earl  W.  Pcttibone,  ’01,  615  Old  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Pres.:  Paul  Ferris,  '09,  2017  S.  80th  St.,  West  Allis. 
Chicago  Women 

Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  J.  F.  Young,  ’26,  211  S.  Park  Rd.,  LaGrangc. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  V.  J.  Swanson,  '27,  143  Clinton  Ave., 
Elmhurst. 

V.-Pres.:  Ruth  Armstrong,  ’37,  Walker  Museum,  Univ. 
of  Chicago. 

Rec.  Secy.:  Mrs.  Paul  Shannon,  x’25,  9057  S.  Paulina. 

Cor.  Secy.:  Mrs.  S.  H.  Price,  '93,  7202  S.  Shore  Dr. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Whitney,  x’25,  11534  Hale  Ave. 

North  Shore  Women  (Evanston) 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee,  '93,  1119  Michigan  Ave. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  Arthur  Boynton,  '08,  620  Ash  St.,  Winnctka. 
Secy.:  Ethel  M.  Cain,  2110  Livingston. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  E.  W.  Priebe,  Jr.,  '29,  1242  Isabella  St., 
Wilmette. 

Oak  Park  Women 

Chm.:  Mrs.  R.  M.  Grant,  ’31,  706  William  St.,  River 
Forest. 

Co. -Chm.:  M.  Alice  Ward,  '15,  212  S.  Oak  Park  Avc. 
Secy.:  Mercy  Hooker,  '13,  5900  Glenwood  Ave.,  Chicago. 

New  York  City  Women 

Pres.:  Mrs.  S.  H.  Millard,  '28,  1 54  California  Ave., 
Freeport. 

V.-Pres.:  D'Etta  B.  Dodge,  TJ,  355  Riverside  Dr. 

V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mitchell,  '18,  6 Woodcrest  Ave., 
Milburn,  N.  J. 

Rec.  Secy.:  Elizabeth  Munkclt,  ’39,  317  E.  17th  St.. 

Brooklyn. 

Cor.  Secy.:  Edith  Carson,  '23,  89  Eastchcstcr  Rd.,  New 
Rochelle. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Frank  V.  Slack,  '06,  320  E.  53rd  St. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Women 

Pres.:  Mrs.  James  F.  Faunce,  '30,  1 185  Greenvale  Avc. 
V.-Pres.:  Mrs.  John  Prosser,  K’10,  568  Moreley  Ave. 

Rec.  Secy.:  Mrs.  James  Alpctcr,  '34,  c/o  Police  Court. 

Cor.  Secy.:  Mrs.  G.  E.  Bolingbroke,  K’17,  558  Orlando  Avc. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  Galen  Roush,  ’34,  307  Ovcrwood  Rd.,  R.  D.  7. 

Cleveland  Women 

Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  Dana  Brooks,  ’25,  1 838  Rosemont  Rd.,  E. 
Cleveland. 

V.-Pres.  and  Prog.  Chm.:  Mrs.  C.  W.  Lawrence,  ’27,  18320 
Scottsdale  Blvd.,  Shaker  Heights. 

V.-Pres.  and  Membership  Chm.:  Mrs.  Merritt  Vickery,  '15, 
18183  Clifton  Rd.,  Lakewood. 

Rec.  Secv.:  Mrs.  Arthur  Gillette,  '30,  1644  Genesee  Rd., 
S.  Euclid. 

Cor.  Secy.:  Marian  Brobcrg,  *36,  1 265  Plainfield  Rd., 

S.  Euclid. 

Treas.:  June  Aingworth,  ’25,  21801  Euclid  Avc.,  Euclid. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Women 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Herbert  Huffman,  '28,  206  N.  Stanwood  Rd., 
Bexley. 

Secv.:  Mrs.  R.  J.  Reynolds,  ’12,  2645  Powell  Avc.,  Bexley. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  T.  P.  Zclkofs,  30  N.  Wcstmoor  Avc. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Women 

Pres.:  Mrs.  C.  J.  Amstutz,  '28,  1 25  Wolcott  Dr. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hcskctt,  '15,  5411  Market  St. 

Chicago  Men 

Pres.:  Frederick  Brewster,  '37,  629  Foster  St.,  Evanston 
Secy.:  William  Kidd,  '36,  929  Michigan  Ave.,  Evanston. 

Hawaii 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Kenneth  Holt,  '28,  Central  Union  Church, 

Honolulu. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  Ronald  Smith,  3753  Sierra  Dr.,  Honolulu. 

Foochow,  China 

Pres.:  Ching  J.  Lin,  ’20,  Fukien  Christian  Univ. 

Secy.:  Susan  Armstrong,  '12,  A.B.C.F.M.  Ingtai,  Fukien. 

Peiping,  China 

Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  K.  Smith,  '12,  Yenching  Univ. 

Secy.:  Hsuch  Chou,  '19,  Yenching  Univ. 

Japan 

Pres.:  Hiroshi  Hatanaka,  '10,  Kobe  College,  Kobe. 

Sec>  ■ : As n T akeuchi,  28,  Okadayama,  Nishinomiya. 
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IS  OUR  BUSINESS 


Oe  STERLING  & WELCH  Go. 

1225  EUCLID  AVENUE  PRospect  7000 


'i  ou  are  cordially  invited  to  use  our  In- 
terior Decorating  Service  which  for 
many  years  has  been  a vital  factor  in  the 
creation  of  beautiful  interiors  for  homes 
and  public  buildings. 


By  carefully  planning  and  assembling  appropriate  furnishings  for  every  room — satisfactory  re- 
sults are  assured ; and  when  this  is  done  by  one  of  our  experienced  decorators  who  has  a wealth 
of  stock  from  which  to  choose,  a beautifully  appointed  room  becomes  an  accomplished  fact. 


Out  Interior  Decorating  Service  can  help  you  in  many  ways;  by  assembling  draperies,  floor  cov- 
eting and  slipcovers  in  harmonious  groups;  by  working  out  a suitable  color  scheme  for  an  in- 
dividual room  ; bv  selecting  furnishings  that  are  appropriate  with  the  architectural  features. 
And  there  is  no  extra  charge  for  this  service — you  pay  for  the  furnishings  only  and  have  tile 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  what  you  have  purchased  is  “just  right.” 


